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Professional Leadership and a Change in Course 


l* our assessment of the temper of the fraternity 
as reflected by its delegates and officers at the 
27th Biennial Council is correct, Phi Delta Kappa 
is ready to change course. 

There was an eager desire (not always apparent 
at prior biennial councils, we gather) to find and 
follow vigorous, intelligent leadership. 

There was a sense of urgency about getting to work 
on educational problems requiring group action. 

There was an almost magical unanimity on many 
questions that once would have aroused heated 
argument. 

There was positive action where the fraternity 
has long temporized.! 

The considerable achievements of this council 
should in part be credited to the board's insistence 
on thorough advance planning, adequate informa- 
tion and communication, and good preparation by the 
delegates for the roles they were expected to play. 
But beyond this, they demonstrate a growing con- 
viction among professional educators that we must, 
through our professional organizations, take a much 
more active part in the settlement of educational 
issues now the subject of public (and confused) de- 
bate. 

Because it is in tune with the temper of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s 27th Biennial Council, we present 
below an editorial just received from Walter Wer- 
nick (Delta Delta 64), assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. He 
titles it “The Moral Emasculation of Educational 
Leadership.” —SME 


YRON Lieberman’s latest book has pinpointed 
one of the strangest situations in world his- 
tory, that of men and women who possess enormous 
direct and indirect knowledge of human behavior 
and who steadfastly refuse to exert the moral force 
of their ideas. Arguments for the above statement in 
lhe Future of Public Education? will not be re- 
asserted here, but credit must be given to Dr. Lieber- 
man for bringing out questions which yearn for 
answers, 
The role of our key leaders in education merits 
more than the traditional administrative approach. 


_ 1A summary of actions by the council appears in the February 
issue of News, Notes, & Quotes. 

*The Future of Public Education, by Myron Lieberman. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. 228 pp. Reviewed by Paul Woodring 
in the Dec., '59, KAPPAN. 


In fact, the position of one human being leading 
others in the transmission of an active culture de- 
serves even more than an historical or a psychologi- 
cal-sociological approach. In an age of exploding 
populations and political moderation, in an era of 
scientific and technological revolution, in years of 
linguistic analysis and cybernetics—in short, in 
modern times of quick changes and unrewarding 
searches for solid systems of thought and action, 
the moral force of educational leadership demands 
a critical review. 

The premise that the lack of results in school 
endeavors is due to poor leadership will not be 
defended; rather, Dr. Lieberman’s allegation will be 
used as an excuse to pry into a current state of mind 
in educational circles wherein certain crucial as- 
sumptions seem to be lightly entertained. 

The paucity of firm stands on national and state 
issues encourages a generalization about the ac- 
tivities of our leaders on the local level of admin- 
istration as well. Actions of our educational leaders 
support the belief that several basic assumptions 
have arrived on the present scene untested, unwar- 
ranted, and for the most part, unwanted. Un- 
fortunately, these assumptions have found their way 
into the cores of many “personal philosophies” and 
theories of administration. Some of them are ex- 
pressed as central or foremost in well-publicized ad- 
ministrative hierarchies of values. For lack of any 
degree of scientific evidence, these assumptions 
should be stated as untested hypotheses: 

a. The administrator reflects the public’s wishes, 
wants, needs, etc. “School-community public rela- 
tions” are paramount. Administration, as an or- 
ganized entity, does not lead the local community; 
it serves. 

b. The administrator's job is too involved to 
free the man from his office. Research workers are 
rapidly defining and describing the multifarious 
operations of the administrative office. “Job an- 
alyses” give evidence that the administrator's roles 
are to delegate responsibility, to organize com 
mittees, to bring experts together, to coordinate, 
etc. Since schools seem to acquire, topsy-turvy fash 
ion, many different functions, administration is 
chiefly concerned with delineating and then dele- 
gating these functions. (It has been said that the 
administrator should be primarily occupied with 
doing away with the tasks of the administrator.) 

c. The administrator is mainly concerned with 
keeping the school organization running efficiently. 
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At all costs, he must have “business as usual”; the 
show must go on. (Great quantities of heavy oil 
and slippery grease are essential to keep the wheels 
of progress turning.) The sole function of admin- 
istration is to help others to keep going where they 
want to go. 

d. The administrator receives his tasks and direc- 
tion from the group he is administering. Coopera- 
tively determined, continuously evaluated, and con- 
stantly clamoring, the group works with its leader 
to keep him informed about the nature of his work. 
In a “democratic setting,” administration receives its 
lifeblood from the faculty group it,serves. 


Further hypotheses could be suggested in reference 
to the fear of failure, the threat of dismissal, or the 
power of the office. The assumptions of the “ad- 
ministrologists” concerning their dearly protected 
body of “administrivia” should be “beaten for 
the light.” Where is the hypothesis which will give 
an answer to the moral question of leadership? 

Have our leaders become too sterile to lead? Is 
our world changing so quickly that our leaders do 
not dare to propose their own values for fear that 
conditions will change and their values will fall from 
favor? Perhaps the naive leadership of men who 
believed in their strong visions has been supplanted 
by tempored leadership because of the recurring 
dynamisms of the twentieth century. Perhaps it is 
an axiom that constant changes dramatically expose 
the “true believers” and engender the selection of 
more “flexible” approaches to changing conditions. 
After all, one can be easily persuaded that there 
are many dangers in remaining stubbornly “im- 
mature” when the adjustability of maturity is a 
key hallmark of conventional wisdom. A _person’s 
“adjustment to adaptability” has become the trade- 
mark of his sophistication. The point to be made 
here is that a man must beware that in the process 
of becoming sophisticated he does not become emas- 
culated. No leader can afford to educate himself 
towards a state of being which determinedly re- 
quires a man who is devoid of his values. 


The Challenge of Leadership 


It seems that our leaders are trying to ride 
change when they should be riding themselves. No 
human being at any time has ever been able to 
surmount the changes of his civilization, but great 
leaders in human history have always been able 
to direct themselves and others through changes by 
use of their values. They made a forceful effort 
to be themselves and by being so were able to 
preserve the integrity of others. If there is a 
rightful challenge of leadership, wouldn't this be 
the one which should tap man’s rich resources? 

One must lead oneself before one leads others and 
in finding one’s self to lead, one does not im- 
mediately and systematically destroy the moral 
fibre of one’s manhood. Self-destruction only invites 
disaster for the group which a leader purports to 
lead. My concern of late is that I am in a group 
that may soon be given up to disaster. 
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It seems to me that our leaders should be doing 
more than they are doing. Exactly what? I don’t 
know. (I will not venture to accept all of Dr. Lieber- 
man’s sweeping reforms.) However, | do know that 
[ am not intensely proud of the records of my 
national and state leaders; I am not fiercely loyal to 
these spokesmen for my basic concerns; and I do 
not care to be in this awkward position, profession- 
ally exposed to every pot-shot some public figure 
throws in the direction of education. My leaders owe 
it to me morally to make use of their values in dif- 
ficult times. They must make clearer, more vigorous 
policies to stand up to the increasing number of 
challenges made to the education profession. 


Must One Be Layman To Criticize Schools? 


It is now a common “joke” that one must be a 
layman in order to criticize our schools. This shock- 
ing public situation is an open indictment which 
should deeply hurt those who train our leaders. | 
wonder if it does. Is it really true that professionally 
educated leaders have given away one of the funda- 
mental methods of social progress and reform to 
the motley pressure groups of the public at large— 
and by default, no less! 

Is there not a moral dimension of leadership 
which transcends administrivia and the concomitant 
horrors of anarchy? Of course, there is such a 
dimension and a strong rationale must be fashioned 
for the human exercise of the decision-making proc- 
ess in regard to public as well as professional issues. 

The dance of our leaders on the narrow fence 
of change is not a moral one. Perhaps it is not cor- 
rect or proper to call a leader immoral or amoral 
if he refuses, sidesteps, or continually delegates his 
leadership responsibilities. To be correct or proper 
is not important, however. The important action is 
to achieve a more fundamental morality than the 
popular middle-class morality of safe mediocrity. 

It seems to this observer that the morality of 
leadership might well be derived from the human 
nature of human beings. Since we have been taught 
to know ourselves first, wouldn't this be one of 
the most valid and reliable sources of legitimate 
moral values? 

There are times when a man acts upon con- 
troversial issues because he has the virtues of a 
man. Hence the actions of men belie the source of 
their moral authority: moral authority for leadership 
is derived from human sources. Imperfect as we 
think we are, impoverished of facts as we know 
we are and impure in Being as we feel we are, if we 
lead, we are morally committed to the making of 
decisions, some of which may have great importance. 
Aren’t decisions supposed to be hewn from the realm 
of values? This call for the expression of human 
values in problematic situations is the ultimate com- 
mitment of leadership. 

What an odd thing to proclaim: Leaders are 
fundamentally human! But yet, the contemporary 
picture of the education profession brings one to 
re-emphasize that we cannot allow our leaders to be 
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merely reflections of the contradictions of our cul- 
ture or the mercenary automatons of militant socio- 
economic groups. First and foremost, they must be 
forthright individual human beings. When we choose 
a leader, we impose upon that individual the moral 
obligation of maintaining and furthering human 
values, his own as well as ours. To deny this role 
is to deny the essence of moral leadership. 

I want to feel proud of and loyal to leaders 
in my profession who deign to enhance their human 
dignity by speaking out for the dignity of those 
who are being taught or for those who are doing 
the teaching. And I want to feel that men are con- 
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tinuing to do this because they are men. Nothing 
more, but certainly nothing less! 

The Future of Public Education by Dr. Lieberman 
has generated my thoughts about the status of edu- 
cational leadership. If others feel as I do, resurgence 
of the moral constituents of educational leadership 
might energize not only the teaching profession, but 
also the entire human community. The moral de- 
mands of leadership press heavily upon our pro- 
fession, if we are a profession. How many more 
times must we hear the clarions ring out the call for 
responsible direction from authoritative moral 
sources? 





By LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


T is a great honor and privilege to speak 

before this Biennial Council of Phi Delta 

Kappa, not only because of the powerful in- 
fluence which you exert on education at a time 
when education is one of America’s most im- 
portant defenses in depth but because of the en- 
couragement and stalwart support you have always 
given ‘to the U. S. Office of Education. The per- 
sonal rewards which I have found in Phi Delta 
Kappa are a source of enjoyment, too, and my 
friendship with your president, John C. Whinnery, 
is a real satisfaction. 

Ever since I received the gracious invitation 
from President Whinnery, I have been somewhat 
uncertain as to the most appropriate topic on 
which I should speak to you. But I believe that 
the subject I have chosen is one which transcends 





MR. DERTHICK (Alpha Kappa 862) is U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. A former member of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Commission on International Educa- 
tion, he delivered this address at the fraternity’s 27th 
Biennial Council at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, on December 28, 1959. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


in importance any other problem in education, 
and one on the solution of which depends our 
dignity as free men and our survival as a de- 
mocracy. 

My theme is “Not by Bread Alone.” Actually 
it has been revolving—sometimes in the back of 
my mind—for several years. It stems partly from 
the ferment in education today, which we all feel 
and which is making our jobs the most exasper- 
ating, frustrating, exciting, and challenging in all 
the world. Partly also it reaches back a few 
years to my tour of duty in Germany, where I 
Saw anew the great hope which lies in education; 
where a nation beaten down by war literally lifted 
itself by its bootstraps through a new conception 
of the combined power of democracy, education, 
and hard work. Or I may have been influenced 
by my visit last year to Russia, where I saw a 
literal explosion in educational planning. 

Probably the point at which my decision turned 
was my trip to Australia last month, where I 
worked for two weeks with extremely competent 
and dedicated men, excited by the realities of 
their jobs, using education as the potent force 
for advancing primitive peoples of the South Pa- 
cific islands almost overnight into the space age. 
All too many of our people have taken the 
blessings of education for granted; not so in the 
South Pacific, where schools are the doors open- 
ing so quickly on a better life. It must not be so 
with us when international education and under- 
standing is the only way to world peace and the 
progress of mankind. 
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“This planet of ours is like a nightmare 
ocean liner. In the first class, a few well-fed 
passengers live luxuriously in spacious quarters, 
while on the decks and in the holds all the rest 
of the passengers are herded together in hunger 
and misery. Who can fail to see the dynamite 
in this situation? The ocean liner is one world, 
but a unified world does not necessarily mean 
a world at peace. It is only too obvious that 
the people on the decks and in the holds could 
mutiny, and by weight of numbers could easily 
overwhelm and enslave the first-class pas- 
sengers. Our world is that ocean liner, headed 
toward an unknown destiny, but a destiny com- 


mon to all on board.” 
—R. L. Bruckberger, in Image of America 
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And then I had a chance to dream a little bit 
when, because of a jet with a tired tail, I was 
stranded for twenty-four hours in the Fiji Islands 
in a lost paradise called Korolevu amid the lush- 
ness of the tropics and the outpourings of nature. 
For even in that remote outpost I felt the drum 
beat and the pulsing throb of impatience which 
has come to the emerging peoples everywhere in 
their desire to know and understand and improve 
their way of life. 


America Has Key To Open the Door 


Everywhere in the world there is new hope 
that somehow through education and understand- 
ing man can save himself from disaster. America 
has the key to open the door. And on our ability 
and action much depends in the fortunes of man. 

What is this key? It certainly is not bread alone, 
despite the hundreds of millions who will go to 
bed hungry tonight. It is our dream of liberty 
and justice for all, a dream of the dignity of 
man. This is the American vision: that education 
is a seed which can provide unlimited growth; 
from which, when planted, fertilized, plowed, and 
nurtured, we can find an unlimited power of re- 
sourcefulness, ability, integrity, culture, and de- 
velopment—the product of which creates markets, 
magnifies industry, and multiplies the fruits of 
freedom in terms of improved health, better gov- 
ernment, higher standards of living, and greater 
understanding of moral values. This is the con- 
cept by which not only America but the whole 
world must live or die. 

Tonight we stand at the threshold of a new 
decade. It is a time for stock-taking and planning. 
We feel an urge to look back as well as forward— 
a desire to appraise how far we have traveled 
during the Fifties, how far we are likely to go 
during the Sixties. It is a time to take a long, 
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hard look at the world in which we now find our- 
selves and must cope with in the decades that 
are to come. 

It is, over and above everything else at this 
time, a world of incredible contrasts. On the one 
hand, there are men knowledgeable enough to 
have begun exploration of the islands and con- 
tinents of space, and on the other, men who are 
living as their forebears lived a thousand years 
ago. Tonight, one half of the world is well off 
while the other half desperately needs food, is 
ill-clothed and plagued with disease and ignor- 
ance. Education and lack of education account 
for the discrepancy. And the one fact that stands 
out more clearly than anything else in this world 
of space rockets and automation at one extreme, 
and mud huts and famine at the other, is that 
education and understanding are the key to all 
that man can win from the future in peace, 
economic security, well-being and happiness. 

In the past, we have given heavy emphasis 
to the thought of education as an important 
means of perpetuating a noble tradition. And since 
the tradition of each country varied, education 
varied to meet the needs of differing peoples. 

Our own tradition is a glorious one. Education 
in this country stemmed from a dream of those 
who came here in pioneer days to cut and hew 
and dig and toil. They dreamed of a nation, 
under God, with liberty and justice for all, of a 
more perfect freedom where men might promote 
the general welfare and, released from terror 
and oppression, be free to speak and worship as 
they pleased. To interpret and make possible 
this dream, they created a system by which all 
of the children of all of the people might have 
free access to educational opportunity. 

These pioneers were dreaming for the Ameri- 
can future. Today we must take action for that 
future in the light of our changing relationship 
with the world around us. And we have to take 
action on two fronts. The first is to increase for 
our children the skills and the wisdom they 
need to live and hold their own in an exciting 
and dynamic universe—skills and wisdom far and 
away beyond anything needed when we were 
going to school. This calls for great new strength 
in education at every level. This is why we hear 
so many leaders in this country speaking of a 
doubling of educational expenditures. 

The “second front” of action calls for a means 
of giving the people in the have-not and newly 
emerging countries that educational and economic 
know-how to better their way of life. The Biblical 
lesson that “man cannot live by bread alone” has 
acquired a new dimension of meaning by the ex- 
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tent to which today’s world demands that he have 
increasing knowledge not only to earn his bread 
but to be free. 

This is a concept of educational responsibility 
which most Americans would have thought in- 
credible as recently as the beginning of the fifties. 
Events have moved so swiftly since then that we 
are now in the position of having to export edu- 
cation or face the alternative of importing all the 
consequences of tension that now exist in our 
troubled world. Modern transportation and com- 
munication facilities, and the struggle of con- 
flicting ideologies, have created a situation in 
which there can be no isolation from hunger and 
bitterness. Today Hong Kong is as near to New 
York in time as Chicago was at the turn of the 
century. It is now possible to have tea in London 
and dinner in New York. These facts are changing 
the entire nature of man’s relationships. In very 
truth, “No man is an island unto himself.” 

The world cannot continue in its present state 
of incredible contrasts. The problems of hunger 
and poverty and disease must be solved. The 
question is, by whom? And under what kind of 
leadership? By a creed which holds that all men 
exist simply for service to an atheistic state, or 
a belief which holds that government exists for 
service to the individual? 

The challengers of individual freedom are using 
education as their prime instrument of policy 
in the attainment of bread, knowledge, and power 
—within the nations in their own orbit and 
wherever else they can bring their policy to bear. 
They stand solidly and arrogantly on the proposi- 
tion that man can live by bread alone. They offer 
bread and communism; we must offer bread and 
liberty. In view of this, we might ask ourselves, 
how effectively are they succeeding in using 
education as an instrument? 

I wish we had clear and precise answers to 
this question. As of now, we see through a glass 
darkly, but what we see is enough to give pause 
for sober thought—in fact, to galvanize into ac- 
tion all who have responsibility for the manner 
in which America handles her role as a world 
leader and as the foremost exponent of freedom. 

What are we who deal with the precious stuff 
of education and understanding doing about this 
situation? 


For many years the U. S. Office of Education 
has had a great interest in the problems of inter- 
national education, but since World War II we 
have redoubled our efforts to find more solutions 
lo the problems I have described. 

In the past eighteen months, members of the 
‘aff of our Office, and leading educators we have 
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invited to participate, have traveled nearly 
100,000 miles in the U.S.S.R. In our recent visit 
to Russia, the American delegation of which I 
had the good fortune to be chairman visited scores 
of schools and hundreds of classrooms. Our 
knowledge was reinforced by research in all the 
books and pamphlets which we have brought back 
to the United States. 


Education as a Political Tool 


It is clearly evident that, through the use of 
education as a political tool, an instrument of 
great power is being forged by the Soviets. Chil- 
dren at the age of two and a half months are 
being cared for increasingly in nurseries while 
their mothers work for the welfare of the state. 
At the age of three they graduate to a special 
kind of kindergarten where during the next four 
years they are inculcated with the beliefs and 
drives of Soviet citizenship. At the age of seven 
they go to schools in which for ten or eleven years 
they receive a very substantial academic educa- 
tion which at the same time is related to the 
manpower needs of their country. Gifted children 
are sent on to universities where they receive pro- 
fessional and technical training, and special op- 
portunities are provided for those gifted in the 
arts to achieve a high level of competence. 

Statistics, of course, can be misleading. But | 
think the following statistics bear thinking about. 
Here in the United States we have a population 
of some 180 million, with forty-eight million in 
the structure of education at all levels. Soviet 
Russia has a population of 210 million, with about 
fifty million in their educational structure. 

Across the mountains in China, some 650 
million people are living under the control of 
communism and a pattern of “cradle to grave” 
education which goes far beyond anything com- 
monly thought about in the Western World. It 
is, in fact, a new concept of the way in which 
education should function in serving the needs 
of the state. Few Americans have seen what is 
happening in Communist China schools. But ac- 
cording to reports from other observers, they 
claim to have pre-school, primary schools, middle 
and higher schools, literacy classes, and spare- 
time schools to serve the needs of some 220 mil- 
lion children and adults. 

If these figures are correct, it means that some 
269 million people at all levels are being educated 
under communism for communistic purposes. 
Against this, fewer than fifty million Americans 
are being educated for the ideals of our free 
society. Think about this for a moment and what 
it can mean for each of our children in this decade 
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to grow up against such a degree of competition. 
It works out to something like one American 
to more than five Russians and Chinese. We can 
say that perhaps the figures on Communist educa- 
tion are not to be trusted, but even if they were 
to be reduced, in fact, by many millions, it is 
a fact that entire peoples are being trained and 
indoctrinated to present us with a challenge 
we have never known. 

Happily, we have substantial friends. In West- 
ern Europe and elsewhere there are many people 
who think as we do about the basic freedoms. 
And we are making new friends all the time. 
American educational cooperation is one of the 
most important and heartening elements of our own 
foreign policy. The figures released by the Depart- 
ment of State indicate that some 94,000 foreign 
students, teachers, professors, and leaders and 
specialists from many countries visited the U.S. 
this year (1959). At the same time, we have sent 
overseas many hundreds of teachers in every level 
of education and in every field of specialization. 
Our exchange programs and our ICA missions 
are doing significant work which deserves the 
fullest support. The Soviets were late in starting 
in the international education field. During the 
past year, however, they have had many tens of 
thousands of visitors—leaders from all over the 
world—to tour the Soviet Union as official guests. 
This is in excess of anything we have ever at- 
tempted in the Western World. 

In our travels in the Soviet Union we en- 
countered many groups of these visitors. They 
were being received and entertained by hosts 
representing a sort of Communist Chamber of 
Commerce, who showed with enthusiasm the 
accomplishments of communism in the forty years 
since the revolution. 

These foreign delegations are told, as we were 
told at Tashkent in Uzbekistan, way down close 
to the borders of China: 


Look! Just four decades ago the population here 
was 98 per cent illiterate. There were only 160 
schools in the entire region (now, of course, it’s a 
republic) with only 17,000 pupils. There were no 
institutions of higher learning. Now we have thirty- 
four of them, 100 technicums, fifty special technical 
schools, 5,800 ten-year schools, with 1,300,000 
students. 


These delegations were told, as were we, that 
only four decades ago this area had no in- 
dustries and only the most primitive agriculture. 
They were shown, as we were shown, the new 
Agricultural Institute at Tashkent. The plant 
breeding station there now has over 5,000 differ- 
ent varieties of cotton. A variety of long-staple 
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cotton is being raised there which is said to be 
the equivalent of any raised anywhere. Also in 
Tashkent, as a show-piece of Soviet technological 
know-how, is the Mid-Asian Institute of Irriga- 
tion. This has a staff of 400 and laboratories jp 
which there are many interesting models of irriga- 
tion systems, water-lifting devices, and so on, 
Cotton—water—all in abundance—but a bleak 
desert, barren of liberty. 

Naturally, such things make a profound im- 
pression upon leaders of the have-not nations, 
Naturally, they think that if Russia did all this 
in forty years they can learn from her experience, 
In their need for bread they may forget their 
need for freedom. 

The Soviet Union has extended substantial 
help to needy nations in the matter of water 
power, highway facilities, and airport construction. 
The Russians make a point of sending technicians 
who are able to speak the language of these 
nations. This is possible because the study of for- 
eign languages is stressed in Soviet schools to 
a much greater extent than we have ever at- 
tempted. 

What are we doing in the meantime? We are 
currently investing several hundred million dol- 
lars a year as a nation and as private individuals 
in other lands, much of it for economic reconstruc- 
tion. This is good, but we need to increase our 
educational efforts. 

One of the oldest activities of the U. S. Office 
of Education has been to report educational 
developments abroad. This program has been 
stepped up and recent studies of education in 
the U.S.S.R. published by the office have had a 
substantial part in alerting the American people 
to the nature of the challenge we face. These 
studies will be continued and expanded. 

The Office also acts in an advisory capacity 
to governments, institutions, and organizations on 
problems related to international education. The 
assistant commissioner for international educa- 
tion has twice recently made extended trips to 
Africa,* and in recent years has visited more than 
sixty countries on official missions. In the past 
three years our staff has traveled the equivalent 
of eight times around the earth at the equator, 
and has conferred with educational leaders in 
almost every important country in the world. We 
have also published a book titled Education for 
Better Living, which contains a series of case 
studies of nations which dramatically illustrate 
the restless forces at work in the world and how 
these forces can be improved by education. 


* See “Education for Africanization’’ by Assistant Commissioner 
O. J. Caldwell, January, 1960, PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
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The significance of what is being accomplished 
was noted just the other day by no less an author- 
ity than King Mohammed Tahir Shah of Afghan- 
jstan. In an interview with an American reporter 

anted in connection with the forthcoming visit 
of President Eisenhower, the king said: 


We are grateful for the airports, dams, and 
highways the United States helped us build, but 
long after the highways and dams are forgotten, 
what you have done for our education will remain 
in the minds of men. 


Each year the activities of the Office have grown. 
Some 2,500 foreign educators each year are now 
our guests—a number which has multiplied three 
times since 1952. Each year the Office recruits 
hundreds of American teachers for exchange as- 
signments in more than forty countries and re- 
ceives many times as many applications from 
qualified teachers as it can place. It recruits high 
level advisers for ICA educational missions and 
every year checks more than 5,000 credentials of 
foreign students who seek entrance to American 
educational institutions. 

But, great as is our effort, it is not enough. We 
must do more and do more quickly. 

If the American people can be made to under- 
stand the issues at stake, I am confident that they 
will respond. We shall take care of it because we 
have to take care of it and because the American 
people will not fail in the future any more than 
they have failed in the past to assume their re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the one commodity 
which is basic to peace and continued progress for 
mankind. But we must face squarely the inevit- 
ability of the fact that the world our children in- 
herit will be controlled by those who have the 
power; education is the foundation of competence 
and competence is the foundation of power. 

It may be that I have stressed this matter in 
too materialistic a framework, but that has not 
been my intention. When we speak of economic 
development we mean human development, since 
economic progress can take place only to the de- 
gree that every human being is enabled to make 
his maximum contribution to the public welfare. 

Nor is this a matter of the cold war—nation 
‘riving against nation for armed and economic 
uperiority. In education we are dealing funda- 
mentally with a spiritual force. We are not trying 
0 impose our laws, our customs, our form of gov- 
‘mment on the emerging countries. We are trying 
‘0 give them the means and understanding where- 
by they may help themselves. 

President Eisenhower, in his recent speech to 
he Indian Parliament, expressed that hope when 
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he told his hearers that our greatest aim is toward 
peace, toward freedom, toward dignity and a 
worthy future for every man and woman and 
child in the world. Contrasting them with some 
of the disappointments of the decade now ending, 
he cited some of the triumphant works of world 
progress which may cause the ten years ahead to 
be the most fruitful yet in the age-old fight against 
three evils which block the way to a better life. 

The reason, the President said, that we do not 
move forward into an era of plenty and of peace 
is that we have not yet solved the problem of fear 
and tension among nations. 


Men and women everywhere need only to lift up 
their eyes to the heights that can be achieved 
together . . . and push together for what can be... . 
We have the strength and the means and the 
knowledge. 


We have for our goal new striving for the will 
and the wisdom through education to utilize the 
strength and the means. 

You may say, all this is true and important, 
but what can I, as a single individual, do to help? 

I would urge you to speak out at every oppor- 
tunity on the need for America to inform herself 
on these matters so that we shall no longer shirk 
a course of action which is so important to us and 
to our children. I would urge you to re-examine 
your courses in geography and history—your en- 
tire curriculum—so that you may bring to your 
boys and girls a new and fresh approach to these 
problems. 

One of the forthcoming issues of your PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN* will be almost entirely de- 
voted to the subject of international education. 
I would urge you to read the magazine with 
thoughtful care, to ponder on the various facets 
presented therein, to acquaint your boards of edu- 
cation, your faculty, and the public with the im- 
portance of international education and to keep 
the magazine handy for ready reference. 

At the dawning of the year 1960, as the under- 
developed countries surge forward, as war—pray 
God—fades into the background (it must if man 
is to preserve his sanity and being), as the space 
age becomes a living reality, this is the clear and 
insistent challenge to American education: that 
we make every effort to clarify our own thinking 
and improve our own product, that we gird our- 
selves with a new and daring concept of world 
understanding and the brotherhood of man, and 
that we carry the American ideal of unlimited, 
universal, democratic education to the uttermost 
parts of the world. 





* The January, 1960, issue, ““Africa—Its Educational Problems and 
Promises.” 


Promising Practices in Edueation 


Part I of a two-part 
article based upon an address made at Phi Delta 
Kappa’s 27th Biennial Council 


By ROBERT 


N Phi Delta Kappa we believe in research, 

leadership, and service. We hope that intelli- 

gent pursuit of these ideals will result in bet- 
ter instruction and learning. To be intelligent 
about this pursuit, to be leaders in education, 
most of us realize that we must be general edu- 
cators as well as specialists. Certainly we must be 
able to answer some of the large questions that 
face humankind before we can lead in the right 
direction. 

I expect, therefore, that you are confused and 
perplexed, as I am, as to just how one can identify 
and assume a useful leadership role in the decade 
ahead. As Commissioner Derthick made clear, it 
is a decade which will be crucial not only for us 
in America but for all the world. We are living 
in an exciting age, and we are all soberly aware 
of the fact that there is a struggle for the minds 
of men. Will America preserve its values and 
strengthen them in the years ahead on this di- 
minishing globe? Just what is the role of edu- 
cation in a democracy? 

Two years ago last fall I was asked to discuss 
“promising innovations in secondary education” 
for the University of Chicago conference on the 
American high school.* To prepare for that as- 
signment and to be up to date, I found it neces- 
sary not merely to read what is being accepted for 
magazine articles and books, but to correspond 
with men on the firing line. With the help of some 
of my colleagues, I have done the same thing for 


* Reported in The High School in a New Era, University of 
Chicago Press, 1959 





MR. GILCHRIST (Alpha Mu 3, Beta Delta Field) is 
superintendent of schools in University City, Mis- 
souri. This is Part I of an adaptation and condensa- 
tion of the address he presented at the 27th Biennial 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa at Columbia, Missouri, 
on December 29, 1959. 


S. GILCHRIST 


this assignment. I have assembled a good deal 
of material. But how did I determine what con- 
stitutes a “promising practice”? Well, I decided 
to ask four questions which have to do with the 
larger problems I have hinted at. These questions 
are: 

1. What are life’s demands upon children now 
and what will they be in the foreseeable 
future? 

. What are the values that America holds 
dear and which our society expects the 
schools to perpetuate and strengthen? 

. In the light of the vast amount of research 
already performed in the area of develop- 
mental needs, what can the school do to 
promote the best development of children 
and youth? 

4. What practices measure up in terms of what 
we know about the learning process? 

I applied these four questions in five areas 

about which I want to talk. 

The first of these areas is curriculum content. 
As one illustration, in the field of science and 
math the National Science Foundation and other 
groups are stimulating the schools in our country 
to take a new look at these subjects. Max Beber- 
man at the University of Illinois and Jerrold Zach- 
arias at M.I.T., to mention only two people, are 
assuming leadership in changing our science and 
math curricula. One of the significant things they 
are doing, in terms of the above four questions, 
is to allow youngsters to discover principles for 
themselves. Thus science and mathematics cease 
to be dead, cut-and-dried subjects, as they too 
often are now, especially at the senior high level. 
where youngsters merely learn in a somewhat 
repetitive way what scientists have discovered in 
earlier years. 

I saw Beberman give a demonstration with an 
eighth grade group. He permitted the youngsters 
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to discover certain algebraic principles for them- 
selves, and they were on the edge of their chairs. 
[ have a feeling that if this kind of experimenta- 
tion can permeate our elementary as well as sec- 
ondary classrooms throughout the country in the 
next ten years, if little children can be allowed 
to find out why we have the number system we 
do, and what it is that is back of the way you 
figure percentage problems, then we may have a 
much more scientifically and mathematically liter- 
ate generation than we now have. 


Discontinue Discrete Math, Science Courses? 


Even more significant, some of these develop- 
ments indicate that we ought to discontinue dis- 
crete courses in science and in mathematics in 
our secondary schools. Harry C. Kelly of the 
National Science Foundation says science should 
be an integrated kind of course in our secondary 
schools, with individual laboratory work and dis- 
covery more pronounced than now. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Laboratory School, for instance, 
each youngster in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
has a little cubicle of his own in the science suite. 
He is a budding scientist, himself, while he is 
learning. 

It is touch and go though, I think, whether in 
science and math this kind of development is 
making real headway countrywide. There are 
many, many of us who feel that we simply need 
to teach more of the same math and science, in 
pretty much the same way as it has been taught 
in the past. But this does not seem to me to be 
the promising trend. 

I would like to generalize in connection with 
science and math on a point that bothers me. 
expect it bothers you. Since Sputnik, we have 
ad pressures to teach people more and more, 
faster and faster. We have had more and more 
emphasis on testing programs. The easiest kinds 
of tests to make are facts and skills tests, as you 
well know. I think there is a dangerous possi- 
bility that we are shifting into a superficial kind 
of education where facts and skills learned in a 
rote, repetitive way may be too much a part of 
our educational program. I hope that this is not 
the case. I hope that we are recognizing that there 
ae different levels of outcomes. Facts and skills 
ae tremendously important. But facts and skills, 
elated to each other in such a way that people 
understand concepts and generalizations and in 
order that they master a problem-solving ap- 
proach, are more important. We must always 
member that our democratic way of life calls on 
tach one of us to think for himself rather than 
that we permit someone to tell us what to believe. 
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Now let me shift into another area, the language 
arts, foreign language, and social studies. In the 
language arts, the National Council of Teachers 
of English is taking definite positions that we give 
youngsters much more practice in communicating 
with each other in correct and acceptable and 
meaningful ways; that we delay the teaching of 
grammar until a time when youngsters can utilize 
formal study of the subject in a functional way. 
As it is, we start in the elementary schools and 
repeat the job up through the junior high school 
until youngsters are sick of grammar. The amount 
of agreement among experts in English education 
on this point is remarkable. 

There is great emphasis upon the theme that 
individuals will never learn to write and express 
themselves effectively unless they have practice, 
and that you can’t have practice that leads any- 
where unless someone helps you understand where 
and how what you are doing is bad and where 
it is good. This means that some understanding 
person has to read what you write; therefore, the 
emphasis is upon a written composition once a 
week or once every two weeks, with the insistence 
that it be read by a mature adult who knows how 
to advise the writer. 

Perhaps the most dramatic revolution that is 
taking place is in foreign language instruction. I 
am nearly dizzy with trying to keep up with what 
is happening. It seems that the oral-aural ap- 
proach to the teaching of language is actually being 
accepted as sound, even by the old-line academic 
high-school foreign language teachers. It further 
seems that colleges are dropping their formal 
grammar tests for entrance and will increasingly 
test whether a person actually has command of 
a second language. 


Foreign Language Urged for Grade Schools 


Elementary schools are being urged to adopt a 
foreign language as a part of the curriculum. 
Among elementary principals who answered my 
request for information, many mentioned this 
as one of the promising practices in which they 
are engaged. There is one school system in Illinois 
where the 106 elementary teachers, together with 
their principal and superintendent, are all learning 
Spanish, and they say they are doing it for fun. 
I discovered in our system five teachers in one 
elementary school who were taking French on 
their own, not only because they might have to 
teach it some day but also because they believe 
in travel and, much more than formerly, they see 
travel as part of a teacher's life. 

It is my prediction that language at the ele- 
mentary level is bound to come. Whether it comes 
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through a specialist teaching it or the regular 
teacher teaching it seems to be the issue. There 
are now more schools which use a specialist. 
Those approaching the problem in a very sound 
way, in my opinion, are the ones who take lots of 
time at it, helping their teachers learn how to 
teach it as a part of the regular day’s activities. 

I know of at least two systems where the 
regular teachers in grade four are teaching a 
language to their children, expecting to continue 
it in grades. five and six. Most secondary schools 
have dropped the two-year language requirement 
as meaningless except to get people into college, 
and their guidance departments are saying that 
four years is perhaps a minimum, while a five- 
or six-year sequence is more sound. 


No ‘Growing Edge’ Found in Social Studies 


I feel that we have not as yet discovered a 
very good growing edge in social studies. I agree 
with a friend who says that a good test of the 
social studies curriculum is whether on an election 
day with the temperature at zero a person still 
goes out to vote. Moreover, we might ask whether, 
before voting on a critical issue, he wanted to 
read the editorial pages of two different news- 
papers, one on each side of the fence. 

Somehow, I am afraid, we have not related 
social studies teaching too concretely to citizenship 
in this country. Frankly, I have not discovered 
too many promising practices in social studies, 
except that in certain pupil participation programs 
I am sure that many of our schools are doing a 
very good job. 

Time will not permit me to discuss the fields 
of art, music, physical education, business educa- 
tion, etc. I do have a feeling that we may be 
experiencing a return of the pendulum now from 
a position, a year after Sputnik, when in our 
emphasizing of science and math, we neglected 
the arts and humanities. It seems now that more 
of us are saying that, while we must do well in 
science and math, unless we also put these sub- 
jects in a setting of the humanities, of citizenship 
education, of good communication, of allowing 
youngsters to grow in their creativity through the 
arts and music, we will not help them develop into 
the kind of citizens America needs in the future. 

So much for the subject fields. 

I would like to turn now to an area about 
which I can’t be quite as optimistic—evaluation. 
A few years ago, I became very much excited 
when Will French headed an Educational Testing 
Service-Russell Sage Foundation project to define 
the behavioral outcomes of secondary education. 
The results are described in his fine book called 





Behavioral Goals of General Education in High 
School. This book takes the position that what- 
ever we teach in the subject fields really has to be 
translated into people’s behavior or it doesn’t 
really count. I don’t believe anyone can challenge 
that. We need to behave like the citizens of a 
democracy, and there isn’t any absolute proof 
that if you can memorize something in a course it 
will make you behave any better than if you hadn’t 
memorized those facts or learned those skills, 
Therefore, the importance of these behavioral 
outcomes. 

I understand that Commissioner Raubinger and 
others in New Jersey are hoping to set up a 
research project to learn how to evaluate schools 
in terms of the behaviors we believe are impor- 
tant for democratic living. I don’t believe we are 
doing enough in this area. There are schools that 
are doing some fine things, however. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been carrying on a project in 
critical thinking with the township high schools 
of New Trier (Winnetka), Niles (Skokie), and 
Evanston; and B. O. Smith of Illinois will soon 
bring out a book on what we can do in the area 
of critical thinking. That is an outcome, you see, 
that you can’t assign to any one subject field. 

English teachers say the same thing about com- 
munications skills: they can’t do it alone; there 
must be an all-school atmosphere and environ- 
ment which will help youngsters to learn how to 
speak effectively and how to write effectively. 

We can go through several all-school kinds of 
outcomes and use the same kind of thinking. If 
we expect ever to achieve the goal as defined in 
Will French’s book on behavioral outcomes, we 
must first set up an environment which gives 
promise of producing these behaviors, then evalu- 
ate the result. 


‘Thrilling’ Experiment in Scottsbluff 


I received a letter about the exchange student 
program of the Scottsbluff, Nebraska, high school 
which thrilled me. For the last four or five years, 
the students at Scottsbluff have earned enough 
money to send five youngsters to different coun- 
tries of Europe and spend a year there. They 
have had eight students from abroad spend a year 
in their high school as well. It seems to me that 
Scottsbluff believes that international understand- 
ing, as an objective of social studies, cannot be 
obtained from textbooks alone. I know of some 
programs where students are going abroad in the 
summer with the help of their high schools. 

There is some evidence that we are looking at 
testing more broadly than we used to. The Edu- 
cational Testing Bureau, for instance, in pro 
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ducing the Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress (STEP) series, is trying to make testing an 
instructional instrument. The bureau is hoping to 
launch an eight-year study to evaluate the rela- 
tionship of the curriculum to academic growth 
and to determine just what contributions the cur- 
riculum and extracurriculum programs make in 
terms of pupil accomplishment. 

I am interested in the National Inventory of 
Aptitudes and Abilities (“Project Talent”) which 
is being underwritten by the office of Education 
and sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Here we have 500,000 youngsters being tested 
for two full days, and these youngsters are going 
to be followed for the next twenty years. John 
Fisher, former superintendent at Baltimore and 
now dean at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told me that this project, in his judgment, 
is the most far-reaching one ever designed by 
which America can understand its youth talent in 
relation to its needs as a democratic society. From 
it, we should obtain the data whereby guidance 
people can make their programs more realistic. 
(To be concluded in March) 





Further Comments on ‘The 
Nature of Professional Authority 


(Editor’s Note: The following com- 
ments on “The Nature of Professional 
Authority,” H. Thomas James, Nov. ’59, 
KAPPAN, were adapted from a letter to 
the author by Herbert A. Thelen, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. ) 
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HE over-inflated place accorded role theory 

in school administration is explained by its 
own hypothesis: that success and other goodies 
depend upon meeting expectations of others. It 
seems to me that it gives too much comfort 
to other-directedness, and it seems to me that 
other-directedness is what’s wrong with adminis- 
trators. This is not an argument against their tak- 
ing account of opinion and acts; it is an argument 
against their trying to find direction by taking 
such opinion as a mandate, or by thinking such 
opinion is more important than it needs to be. 

My own list of kinds of authority for adminis- 
trators would consist of three, and to some ex- 
tent they overlap, I suppose: 

1. The authority of accepted responsibility, de- 
fined literally as response-ability, or ability to 
respond. The person who makes it his business 
to give response to all seriously intended com- 
ments and suggestions (from whatever source) 
does become an influence in the lives of the peo- 
ple to whom he responds. The need for response 
is very strong, and he who meets this need be- 
comes important to people with the need. The 
nature of the response is far less important than 
the fact that a response is given—but see next 
point. 

2. The authority of trust, or of being trusted. 
The nature of the responses reveals to the other 
person whether he wants to trust one. By and 


large, the basis of trust is the consistent willingness 
to take risks along with the other person—the 
risk of finding out what the other guy really is 
trying to say, the risk of backing him and sup- 
porting his right to try things—and everyone 
knows that “success” defined by predicted or 
hoped-for particular consequences can never be 
guaranteed. 

3. The authority of prophesy, commitment, or 
direction. Take your choice. This is the point 
that the man who stands for some fundamental 
ethic, goal, or method of approach to life acquires 
authority because he is able both to inspire peo- 
ple and to give significance to their activity. He 
is also able to make decisions in terms more 
fundamental than expedience, and he is able to 
communicate the fundamental rationale for his 
decisions (and this also has a bearing on his trust- 
worthiness in the sense of his predictability and 
therefore in the likelihood that subordinates will 
have their autonomy increased). 

I don’t know whether calling these things the 
basis of “authority” does violence to the definition 
of the word, but I think my comments are re- 
sponsive. 


Educational Teleguide off the Press 


> The first U. S. Office of Education Educational 
Teleguide is now off the press. A central source 
of information for names and addresses connected 
with education, the new publication is an expan- 
sion of the appendix to Television in Education 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 21). 
Included in it are lists of noncommercial and 
closed-circuit TV stations, statewide networks, or- 
ganizations and foundations, books and publications, 
sources of research on TV, higher education courses 
by TV, colleges granting credits for TV courses, and 
school districts using educational television. 
Educational Teleguide is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents for 30¢ per copy. 
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A Fish Tale, by GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


T fish school, it was Letter Award Night—time 
again for the annual awarding of numerals. 
Ethelbert Hillory-Mallory, the headmaster, arose 
from his place on stage to present the letters to the 
awaiting student fish. 

As Mr. Hillory-Mallory stepped up to the podium, 
his mind glanced back quickly to the dilemma which 
had faced him during that Academic Year. It had 
been a Whale of a Problem. 

The year had begun with the traditional wearing 
of letter sweaters. Several fish wore big S’s on their 
sweaters to signify success in Spouting. Some sported 
G’s, indicating skill in Gill Gasping. Pontoon Pro- 
ficiency was represented by a giant P, while B in- 
dicated excellence in Boat Following. The numerals 
were large and glowed brightly through the water. 

Mr. Hillory-Mallory had been happy, those first 
few days of school, with things as they were. 

“Students don’t achieve unless they have numerals 
for which to strive,” he repeated time and time again 
to his school of fish. “The sea is a mighty competitive 
place, and school is the place to practice fish-eat- 
fish tactics. Then you'll be prepared when you get 
out into the practical world of seaweed . . . well, a 
fisheye for a fisheye, you know.” 

One day in late autumn Mr. Hillory-Mallory 
found that something fishy was happening. Sammy 
Salmon, who was proficient in several letter activities, 
refused to accept a giant S for being top Spouter of 
the season. 

“Why?” whispered the fish to each other. “Why 
would anyone turn down a numeral?” 

“Why shouldn’t I turn it down?” said Sammy. “I 
spout because I like to spout. Why can’t I spout 
just for the sake of spouting?” 





MR. GRINDSTAFF (Beta 4550) is assistant principal, 
Wilmette, Ill., Junior High School. 


“Heavens!” chimed the fish as they sped through 
the sea. 

“I declare!” gasped Mr. Hillory-Mallory. “What's 
going to happen now to numeral-holding among 
fish?” 

He soon found out. There shortly developed a 
group of anti-letter letterholders within the school 
of fish. Friends of Sammy joined him. They asked all 
non-letterholders to join them. 

With the support of the anti-letter non-letterhold- 
ers, Sammy and his friends devised their own 
numeral system. B stood for Barely Able to Swim. 
S indicated Slightly Less Than Standard. Poor 
was represented by a giant P, and G was Goshawful. 


Within a few days, every fish on campus was 
wearing a numeral. The catch was that no one could 
tell whether a B bearer was a good Boat Follower 
or someone Barely Able to Swim. Fish began 
to lampoon the letters by singing songs such as “I 
Want to B Happy” and “S Is for the Seaweed in 
Your Hair.” 

Mr. Hillory-Mallory sighed as he looked out on 
his audience and picked up the first letter to hand 
out to the first student in line. His mind snapped 
back to the present. 

“Here is your F—for being a Fish just for the 
sake of being a Fish,” he said as he handed the 
numeral to Fish Number One. “You've learned 
how to spout for the love of spouting. You can gill 
gasp because it’s worthwhile in itself. Your pon- 
toon proficiency has been achieved because there Is 
merit in doing it.” 

And as Ethelbert Hillory-Mallory looked down 
at the stack of letters on the lectern, he gazed 
thoughtfully at a three-feet-deep stack of F's, all the 
same size and style, one to be given to each fish for 
being a Fish just for the sake of being a Fish. 
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Our Most Dangerous Neglect 


This article suggests 


an action program 


to give effect to well-received ideas Mr. Grinnell presented 
in “Character Building in Youth,” 
which first appeared in the February, 1959, KAPPAN. 


By JOHN E. 


TTACKS on the wildness or irresponsibility 
A of youth are always fashionable. Youth is 
a commodity that resists attack. However, 
false cries of wolf do not mean that the wolf never 
comes. We may wish to shrug off the prophets 
of doom because most of them are wrong. Yet 
Greece decayed from within and fell; Rome grew 
soft and confused in its values, and barbarians 
destroyed its high civilization. 

Nothing in life is surer than this: what a man 
believes in, what he is willing to fight for, or even 
to die for, is a product of the influences that shape 
him through childhood and the teens. By ex- 
tension, a nation is what its youth believes in. 
Conceivably, in a single generation values held by 
the people could change so radically that a nation 
would place luxury above physical well-being, 
blind power above justice, prejudice above under- 
standing, and indifference above sensitivity. Such 
a people might glorify provincialism as patriotism, 
and embrace militarism as the cure for the world’s 
ills. The approach to complex national and inter- 
national problems might be through force rather 
than diplomacy, and the relations of men to one 
another and to other creatures of the earth could 
be marked by indifference and irresponsibility. 

An editorialist in one of America’s most re- 
spected magazines told recently of seeing a man 
beat a young woman in a railroad station. Only 
the editorialist among all the people present inter- 
vened. The others watched with varying degrees 
of curiosity but without any apparent sense of 
involvement. Teen-age gangs have half killed lone 
persons on the street while bystanders have stood 
idly watching. A Midwestern humane society re- 
ports that a dog hit by a car was left for days by 
a busy roadside, alive but unable to crawl away, 
before a passer-by felt enough responsibility to do 
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something about it. 

Everyone can examine for himself the mores 
of his times and the effect of those mores on 
youth. Objective observers may well conclude 
that in America now much of our press, our en- 
tertainment industry, and many business interests 
flourish by arousing and then feeding the appe- 
tites that drag down rather than raise social values. 
No thinking adult can sit through the typical “I 
Was a Teen-Age Werewolf” or rock ’n’ roll movie 
without being heartsick at the values and conduct 
of the physically attractive boys and girls on the 
screen. Crude mixtures of eroticism, violence, and 
sadism portrayed in such movies can excite and 
deprave but not improve youth. 

Comic books, erotic paperbacks, the sensational 
press, platter spinners and the songs they play 
are not meant to provide truths of life or to en- 
courage commitment to civilized values. Unhap- 
pily, certain entertainment interests appear to have 
accepted as their only test: Will it make money? 
Indeed, they contend that in giving youth an en- 
tertainment diet of violence and brutality they 
are only giving what “the public” wants. 

Even state legislatures have contributed unwit- 
tingly to the problem by permitting fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-olds to license and drive cars. High- 
school principals know only too well the extent 
to which automobiles driven by high-school youth 
have helped erode moral standards and produce 
a spate of high-school marriages, low grades, and 
juvenile crime. 

In alarm, some school leaders and a few re- 
sponsible parents have tried to nudge churches, 
park boards, and city governments into more in- 
tensive efforts. All of these can help—very much 
—but the victory cannot be won unless and until 
society as a whole comprehends what is happening 
and throws united efforts into cleaning up the filth 
and making more constructive the forces that sur- 
round youth. 

Adults in general have tended to blame some- 
body else for not cultivating in children, before 
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they get in trouble, the sense of values and civil- 
ized behavior so urgently needed. Social workers 
say teaching the ethical values is not their work. 
Teachers say they are already overburdened. 
Churches have, at best, a limited influence. Fi- 
nally, too many parents do not know what values 
they themselves respect. 


A Program of Action 


First let it be noted that we spend too little time 
in school teaching how to live, while we are ab- 
sorbed in teaching how to make a living. We have 
taught character, we have provided good exam- 
ples, and we have suggested the right kind of read- 
ing for youth. What more must we do? All who 
accept, as tribal elders once did, responsibility 
for total rearing of youth must become involved 
in a great and continuous effort. 

They must realize that a really effective pro- 
gram will entail school, home, community, and 
government working together with the understand- 
ing that no one of these alone can produce the 
wise and good citizens and parents our civilization 
needs. Government effort should be on local, state, 
and national levels. Local government should pro- 
vide facilities and programs for positive efforts and 
outlaw the money-making “rackets” that victimize 
youth. 

The state can provide financial support for some 
of the means which will presently be suggested; 
moreover, its authority will be needed for state- 
wide enforcement of bans on some of the char- 
acter-eroding activities. The federal government 
can be effective in establishing national values of 
responsibility, integrity, and concern for the good 
of all people. If the federal government really 
interests itself in legislating for the better educa- 
tion of all youth, it will move to reduce or elimi- 
nate some of the worst influences on the impres- 
sionable teen-age population. 

Besides teaching ethics and having youth study 
the lives of great and good men, schools can take 
the leadership in an active program, employing 
among others the following means: 

1. Sports—Beginning at six or seven years of 
age all children (girls as well as boys) should be 
swept into school and community sports approp- 
riate to age, sex, strength, etc. No one able to 
participate should be left out, and all should learn 
several sports and physical skills. Emphasis should 
be placed on good sportsmanship, fair play, and 
doing one’s best, win or lose. Individual sports 
such as tennis, swimming, skating, golf, and arch- 
ery are excellent means for developing, under 
proper coaching, these civilizing qualities. The 
team sports can be better training grounds for 
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fair play and good sportsmanship if intramural 
competition is given more stress than inter. 
scholastic. 

2. Hobbies—The intense interest generated by 
hobbies should be nurtured as Zealously ip 
school and community as any training of the 
mind, and the hobbies should be as much 
the province of careful, individual guidance as any 
vocational specialty. Attention to detail, resource- 
fulness, sharing, and respect for the genuine are 
all character qualities that grow out of hobbies, 
Children with real hobbies are usually too busy 
to hang around where mischief is brewed. 


3. Art and Music—The appreciation and pro- 
duction of art and music should begin in the 
grades and be promoted by home and community 
throughout the years of growing up. Character 
education depends upon value judgments in recog- 
nizing excellence of technique, sincerity, and im- 
aginative power in the arts (music, movies, paint- 
ing, architecture, etc.) and in distinguishing be- 
tween the real and the artificial in other types of 
human behavior. Teachers and sponsors in school 
and community must, of course, be persons with 
superior training and demonstrated critical judg- 
ment. Once students begin to make value judg- 
ments based on study and discussion of standards 
of excellence in the arts, they find increasing de- 
light in cultivating their tastes. However, without 
directed and cooperative effort of schools, com- 
munity, and—I might well add—the entertain- 
ment industry, we can expect the tastes of youth 
to be based on what is most available and most 
profitable. That usually means sinking to what 
is known as “the lowest common denominator.” 
The improvement of taste, on a large scale or a 
small one, is not and never can be the expected 
result of blind chance. 

4. Self-Government—In a large, heterogeneous 
democracy such as ours more than in small, 
homogeneous ones, people need early and con- 
stant practice in citizenship and democratic gov- 
ernment. No activity of the public schools has 
been more valuable in the development of char- 
acter traits that point away from delinquency and 
toward good citizenship than youth participation 
in self-government enterprises in all their forms. 

Careless or unskilled sponsorship has often pro- 
duced small or even negative results, but no school 
or community youth activities deserve more sup- 
port than these self-governing, self-supervisory 
efforts. Youths learn through such activities that 
people must work together rather than at cross 
purposes. They come to appreciate the need for 
thorough study of problems and issues in their 
environment. They learn the arts of compromisé 
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and the extent to which any organized group de- 

nds upon the responsibility of its members. 
They learn that when they are assigned certain 
operations in their little government unit they 
must perform them or the whole unit will suffer. 

Practice teaches them to be sincere and honest 
in their dealings with the group. The opinions 
of their peers provide rewards for those who prove 
dependable, fair, and modest, as well as penalties 
for those who are unwilling to subordinate selfish 
ends to the common good. Much has been said 
and written about character and citizenship. It 
remains for us to emphasize the urgency of com- 
bining school and community efforts in this ac- 
tivity. 

Perhaps the greatest national blindness of our 
day is assuming that our national weakness lies 
in having too few trained mathematicians and 
technicians. Millions of dollars are voted by 
Congress for science and mathematics instruction 
and nothing for what we usually associate with 
the social studies—the knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes that result in good government, living 
peacefully with one another, and behaving justly 
toward all our neighbors. 


5. Character Clubs—Another important ac- 
tivity for giving youth experiences that should 
result in further rounding and firming of character 
is what is known as a character club. Some schools 
have wisely fostered these clubs within the school 
and within the community for many years. Among 
the older, more generally recognized clubs are 
Hi-Y, Gray Y, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, youth 
auxiliaries of some of the more idealistic lodges, 
and church affiliated youth groups. The effective- 
ness of these groups depends upon the character 
and training of the sponsors and the quality of 
youth leadership in the groups. Again, there 
should be more open and constant collaboration 
between teachers and townspeople in fashioning 
and carrying out action programs in these clubs. 

Among the best of the school clubs in junior 
and senior high schools are the host and hostess 
or welcome clubs. They exist mainly to welcome 
and orient new students to school and com- 
munity. The activities involved in making strangers 
feel accepted and relaxed are among some of the 
finest forces for gracious conduct and thoughtful- 
ness that can be found. Youth in these clubs also 
tend to develop poise and better understanding 
of the problems of others. Once again the com- 
munity might well be an active, planning partner 
in such enterprises. 


6. Community Improvement Clubs—Clubs for 
the improvement of school and community, what- 
ever they are called, provide excellent means for 


building character in youth as well as for focus- 
ing community attention on needed programs and 
facilities. They are effective also in locating and 
combating neighborhood influences for delin- 
quency and crime. This type of club with a con- 
tinuing, positive program requires courageous sup- 
port and wise counseling from school and com- 
munity leaders. 

Participation of youth in launching and super- 
vising various projects for supplying wholesome 
recreation in the community can be expected to 
result in better communities and more purposeful 
youth. The trouble is that few communities have 
tried it on a really significant scale. Not unusual 
is the inclusion of school children in city cleanup 
campaigns and other isolated programs. The suc- 
cess of these and other projects such as teen can- 
teens and Little League baseball should suggest 
the wisdom of more widely based programs. 


7. Involvement with Nature—Perhaps the most 
neglected of all means of character building is the 
involvement of youth with nature in all seasons. 
Parents send their children to outdoor camps in 
summer to keep them off the street and too often 
only incidentally for the avowed character build- 
ing programs followed nowadays in the better 
camps. Outdoor education is recognized increas- 
ingly by universities as important in orienting the 
growing child to the earth on which he lives and 
giving him reverence for all living things. Urban 
life, in particular, tends to cause youth to have 
exaggerated opinions of man’s power and im- 
portance. Even more perilous to his wholesome 
development, he loses touch with the subtle beau- 
ties of earth and sky and feels no chastening won- 
der at the order and complexity of nature. Indeed 
a youth’s preoccupation with automobiles, juke 
boxes, TV, and drive-ins leaves little opportunity 
for feeling much respect for or interest in the 
earth about him. 

European children, particularly those of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, live in constant intimacy 
with mountains, fiords, and lakes. They may be 
seen all summer long hiking with their packs, 
pedaling their loaded bicycles, or camping in al- 
most inaccessible places. They learn not only the 
beauties of their country, but self-reliance and 
responsibility. We very much need a resurgence 
of such activity in this country. But it will not 
come by chance. 


8. A Social Program—Last but certainly not 
least of the means of character development in 
youth concerns the social life. Here, if anywhere, 
we have gone astray. In our schools and in our 
communities we have left to youth itself, even at 
junior high-school age, most of the direction or 
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lack of direction of social life. Is it any wonder 
that “going steady” now infects many children in 
early high-school years and results in marriage 
before either partner is in any sense prepared 
for it? Is it any wonder that already highly social 
youth dominate the social life of the school and 
equally gifted but normally shy teen-agers are al- 
lowed to become socially inadequate if not ac- 
tually anti-social? 

In the classroom we work hard to help the 
child who is weak in mathematics to gain some 
of the skills the other children have. In the social 
realm what do we do? For the most part, we bury 
our heads in the sand. Around us we see social 
rebels, ruinous marriages, school failures, heart- 
break. The whole matrix of society can crumble 
if we don’t recognize and plan constructively in 
school and town for the proper social education 
of our youth. It is later than we think. Even the 
intellectual life is not so important in the forming 
of character and the finding of happiness as is the 
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steady, temperate social development of the young, 


The answer must surely be a carefully planned 
and supervised social program for adolescents 
under competent adult advisement and involving 
a large measure of youth participation in planning 
and implementation. 


If teachers now in training or in service will 
commit themselves wholeheartedly to such a com- 
prehensive program of character education for 
youth as the one I have outlined, they will feel 
themselves to be vital parts of the finest adventure 
the teaching profession has ever known. They will 
be glad to be alive in such an age and will be 
proud to be designers and builders of a bright new 
world. No other direction, no other course in ed- 
ucation, is half so important or so fraught with 
exciting possibilities. 

Let it not be said of us as Goldsmith said of 
Auburn that in our communities “wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” 





Parents as Teachers 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


DUCATION has no frontiers. It does not 
EK start at a certain time and it does not 
end with a given period. It is a limitless 
process with limitless possibilities. It is the aware- 
ness with which we explore life and through which 
we try to make human existence more meaningful. 
The most lasting lessons we learn at home; the 
seeds which our parents implant in our mind are 
never lost, and we in turn contribute to human 
advancement. Man is defined by his hopes, and 
education is the ultimate expression of man’s 
yearning for a better life. 

In the process of education, parents have a 
primary obligation. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, parents often acted as teach- 
ers, but now public education has taken over, and 
often parents take their responsibilities very lightly 
and believe that the schools have an automatic 
solution for the problems of their offspring. I 
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remember a letter which I received when I started 
to teach; it was from the mother of a boy who 
was a conscientious objector to any form of 
knowledge. She asked in the letter, “Why don't 
you lern my boy how to spell?” The letter is 
symbolic of the smugness of many parents who 
believe that the schools are to be blamed when 
their children make little intellectual progress. 
The letter reminds me of a nineteenth century 
poem: 
I Have Brought My Daughter to You 
To Be Taught Everything 


“Dear Madam, I’ve called for the purpose, 
Of placing my daughter at school; 

She’s only thirteen, I assure you, 

And remarkably easy to rule. 


“I’d have her learning painting and music, 
Gymnastics and dancing, pray do, 
Philosophy, grammar, and logic, 

You'll teach her to read, of course, too. 


“On the harp she must be proficient, 
And play the guitar pretty soon. 

And sing the last opera music 

Even though she can’t turn a right tune. 
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“You must see that her manners are finished, 
That she moves with a Hebe-like grace; 

For though she is lame and one-sided, 

That’s nothing to do with her case. 


“Now to you I resign this young jewel, 
And my words I would have you obey; 
In six months return her, dear madam, 
Shining bright as an unclouded day. 


“She’s no aptness, I grant you, for learning 
And her memory oft seems to halt, 

But remember, if she’s not accomplished 

It will certainly be your fault.”' 


T must be remembered that the first moral and 

intellectual attitudes are developed in the 
home; children are extremely perceptive, and 
they tend to imitate the behavior of adults. They 
can see easily through hypocrisy and therefore 
they are not impressed when there is a basic 
dualism in the attitude of their parents and when 
the parents negate by their actions what they 
profess to believe. The atmosphere of the home 
is all-important; the material standards are gen- 
erally secondary. What matters most is that in- 
tellectual concepts are treasured and that there is 
a genuine interest in knowledge. Interest in 
knowledge can be stimulated in many ways; 
an excellent library, good records, reproductions 
of famous paintings—all are conducive to an at- 
mosphere which encourages the child to seek 
genuine enlightenment. 

The importance of early education is illustrated 
by the following anecdote: 

Alfred Francis Wayland Parker, the great 
Chicago teacher, had lectured to a fashionable 
audience. A woman came up to him and asked: 

“How early can I begin the education of my 
child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 

“Born? Why he’s already five years old.” 

“My goodness, woman,” he exclaimed. “Don’t 
stand there talking to me—hurry home; already 
you have lost the best five years!” 

In the nineteenth century, the father was 
regarded as the absolute head of the family. He 
usually was extremely staid and respectable, es- 
pecially in middle-class circles. He was somewhat 
arbitrary, easily angered and disturbed by the 
sins of children. He had a rigorous sense of 
justice and meted out physical punishment to 
unruly children. His word was law; to oppose 
it meant excommunication from the family circle. 
He often looked upon his offspring as naturally 
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depraved and given to sinful ways. Therefore, 
authority had to be used to drive the devil out 
of the children and develop in their hearts a sense 
of justice and propriety. 

Under these circumstances there could be lit- 
tle comradeship between parents and children. 
Respect for parents was the ideal virtue and 
parents were supposed to be looked upon as 
models of perfection. Yet, there were grave de- 
ficiencies in this attitude. One needs only to read 
representative nineteenth century novels, like 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina, and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, to 
realize that the unity of the family was rather 
artificial and that it was mainly based upon 
coercion. The wife was too often regarded as a 
machine for reproduction; her sphere was sup- 
posed to be the kitchen and the raising of children. 
As for her intellectual capacities, they were en- 
tirely secondary. Her task was to obey her hus- 
band, who was her lord and master. 


i the twentieth century a basic change has 
taken place in the family system. Co-education, 
the development of technology, the’ political and 
economic emancipation of women, the new leis- 
ure—all these trends have led to greater equality 
in the family system. Today the father usually is 
not a tyrant, but is more like a friend to his 
children. Often he acts like his offspring, and he 
is usually casual in his ways. Now the wife plays 
a dominant part in the family, while the father 
is busy as a provider, trying to get ahead in the 
strenuous economic struggle. 

How, then, should parents educate their chil- 
dren? No exact outline can be given, for there is 
no absolute formula in education. Still, parents 
must learn to avoid certain harmful attitudes. 

Just as a great teacher is a constant learner, 
so the best parents are those who learn from 
their children. Thus one of my students describes 
how she learned from her daughter: 

“My most unforgettable teacher is not some- 
one whom I have known in the past or under 
whom I have studied during my schooling. She 
is a young lady entering first grade this year 
and is only six years old. 

“Brenda was born following a period of inter- 
national war. A personal war in my own life had 
not stopped, because of bitter experiences during 
previous months. Entering her physical life in this 
rather unstable environment did not trouble her 
one bit. It almost seemed as if she had one jump 
on life before she had to face its problems. 

“Through her own inquisitiveness and wonder- 
ment we have explored, in a small way. the world 
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of nature and creation. The tenderness with which 
she picks a flower and examines its petals and 
later places it in a special place of honor in our 
home has given me a new reverence for all life. 
The collection of sea shells on our fireplace 
opened up a new world to her small mind. It 
challenged me to do extra reading so I would 
be able to talk with her about the God who 
created the sea from which we were picking the 
shells. To her each shell had a special assign- 
ment. She gave to each a family of mother, father, 
sisters, and brothers. In her simple love for the 
sea shells, she taught me that God not only 
created man, but created a world of beauty to 
explore. The experience that instantly sets the 
pace for her wildest imagination is the very quiet 
game of listening to the ocean waves through 
a large sea shell. 

“A world without love and trust does not exist, 
to her knowledge. She has faith in every contact 
she makes. This is not to say she is not an in- 
dividual in her own right. She has strong ideas 
about human behavior, but through my daily 
association with her I have become more tolerant 
and warmer in my own relationship with others. 
She is not old enough to tell you how love is de- 
fined. The love in her eyes is the same when she 
finds a baby bird who has fallen from the nest or 
when she tries in her excitement to tell of her 
school activities. 

“The expression she so often uses early in the 
morning, “Let’s open the door and see what the 
world is made out of,’ has taught me to think of 
human creativity.” 

Parents can have a lasting impact on their 
children by stressing the importance of culture. 
Thus Browning tells us about the debt which 
he owed to his father, who taught him Greek 
when he was six and who gave him a lasting ap- 
preciation of Greek literature. Mozart received 
his early education in music from his father, 
who demanded high standards of achievement. 
John Stuart Mill owed a vast debt to his father, 
who saw to it that the boy received rigorous in- 
tellectual exercise. 

One of my best students once remarked to me 
that he owed his real education to his mother, 
who was widowed when he was seven. She had 
to work for a living, but when she came home 
she would discuss art and philosophy and talk 
about the history of civilization. To her a good 
book meant more than material possessions and 
she saw to it that her boy would read widely. She 
took night school courses so that she would not 
regress and so that she would be intellectually 
stimulating. She was poor, according to her son, 


but he never felt the poverty; rather, he felt 
privileged that he had been brought up in such 
a stimulating environment. 

Nelson Rockefeller tells how much he owes to 
his upbringing. Although his parents were im- 
mensely wealthy, he was never spoilt. His allow- 
ance as a boy was 25 cents a week and he had 
a shoe shine concession in his home to make 
extra money. He chose one of the less fashionable 
colleges of the Ivy League, Dartmouth, and there 
he received only a limited allowance every month. 
To make ends meet, he worked in the cafeteria. 
No wonder that he became a dedicated public 
servant and that he developed a simple and un- 
affected way of life. 

Parents should not be perfectionists. Often they 
inhibit the growth of their children by not allow- 
ing for the full development of their individuality; 
on other occasions, parents encourage too much 
the precocious tendencies of their offspring. 

When I was in college I usually spent my sum- 
mers as a counselor in a Y.M.C.A. camp. One 
of my problem cases was Bobbie, a boy of eight, 
who had been brought up by his mother. The 
latter assured me that Bobbie was a genius, and 
Bobbie agreed. 

The second week of camp I took Bobbie aside 
and asked him how he liked it up in the moun- 
tains. I expected him to give a simple answer. 
Instead he said: “I have not been quite ad- 
justed yet.” 

Parents should not encourage too much of a 
permissive attitude in the home. Not all the im- 
pulses of the child are to be tolerated. Children 
can be just as tyrannical as adults. At the same 
time, parents should not establish excessively 
rigid standards of behavior. Too much rigidity 
only gives an incentive to rebellion on the part 
of children. 

Parents should avoid allowing community and 
business activities to interfere with a full, well- 
planned home life. The education of children is 
the primary obligation of the father and mother. 
Family unity is cemented when parents participate 
in the activities of their children and when they 
show a profound interest in their esthetic and edu- 
cational development. 

Intellectual curiosity on the part of children 
should never be stifled. Too many fathers and 
mothers inhibit their youngsters by being impatient 
and by taking the questions of their offspring too 
lightly. The child is naturally curious and this 
is the best foundation for his educational growth. 
It goes without saying that parents should not 
stand still in their own intellectual and emotional 
development. When they become lethargic in their 
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outlook upon life, they are unable to influence 
their children creatively. Most of the time children 
look down on parents who have ceased to grow 
and do not keep up with the changing patterns of 
the time. 

Should parents use physical punishment? No 
definite answer can be given. In certain cases 
spanking may be helpful, but in many cases 
hysical punishment indicates that the parents 
are failing in their educational philosophy. When 
physical punishment is applied, it should be 
meted out with a humanitarian spirit. 

Discipline in the home depends on an inward 
attitude on the part of parents. Firmness is best 
achieved through mutual understanding and when 
the parents act in such a manner that their chil- 
dren can admire them. 

The home can and should act as a supple- 
mentary agency to the school. Parents should see 
to it that the arts become vital influences in the 
lives of their children and that real culture is part 
of the family life. This process should be started 
very early. The child should be stimulated so 
that he will share his ideas with his parents; in 
this way the cooperative spirit triumphs, and real 
democracy is achieved in the relationship between 
parents and their offspring. 

A mother recently came to me very much per- 
plexed, for her husband was dying and she had 
not said anything about this to her son, who was 
five years old. She told him that his father had 
gone on a vacation, for she did not want her boy 
to be exposed to the somber atmosphere of the 
hospital. Her husband agreed with her, although 
he missed his son very much. 

I advised her to take her son to the hos- 
pital. Undoubtedly this experience would come 
as a shock to him, but it was time for him to be 
enlightened about life and death. I told her to ap- 
proach her boy in a positive way, to explain to 
him that no one lives forever, that now he must 
show how big he is, and that he can carry on in 
the spirit of his father. 

To children death is not such an awe-inspiring 
event as to adults. They may grieve more when 
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their pet dog dies than when an immediate mem- 
ber of the family passes away. Only when death 
is surrounded by mystery does it become terrify- 
ing to them. 

As Saint-Exupéry remarked: “Already at the 
age of fifteen I might have learnt this lesson. 
I had a younger brother who lay dying. One 
morning towards four o’clock his nurse woke me 
and said that he was asking for me. 

“Is he in pain?’ I asked. 

“The nurse said nothing, and I dressed as fast 
as I could. 

“When I came into his room he said to me in 
a matter-of-fact voice, ‘I wanted to see you before 
I died. I am going to die.’ And with that he 
stiffened and winced and could not go on. Lying 
in pain, he waved his hand as if saying, ‘No!’ I did 
not understand. I thought it was death he was 
rejecting. The pain passed, and he spoke again. 
‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘I’m all right. I can’t help 
it. It’s my body.’ His body was already foreign 
territory, something not himself. 

“He was very serious, this younger brother who 
was to die in twenty minutes. He had called me 
in because he felt a pressing need to hand on 
part of himself to me. ‘I want to make my will,’ 
he said; and he blushed with pride and embarrass- 
ment to be talking like a grown man. Had he been 
a builder of towers he would have bequeathed 
to me the finishing of his tower. Had he been a 
father, I should have inherited the education of 
his children. A reconnaissance pilot, he would 
have passed on to me the intelligence he had 
gleaned. But he was a child, and what he con- 
fided to my care was a toy steam engine, a 
bicycle, and a rifle. 

“Man does not die. Man imagines that it is 
death he fears; but what he fears is the unforeseen, 
the explosion. What man fears is himself, not 
death. There is no death when you meet death. 
When the body sinks into death, the essense of 
man is revealed. Man is a knot, a web, a mesh 
into which relationships are tied. Only those re- 
lationships matter... .” ? 


2 Flight to Arras, ch. 19. 





Foreign Language Entrance Requirement 


P Students entering the University of Illinois will 
be required to have two years of high-school study 
in foreign language, effective in 1964, according to a 
recent announcement. The university now accepts 
any graduate of an approved Illinois high school. 


Ike’s Education Recommendations 


> President Eisenhower’s recommendations for 
education in the State of the Union message to Con- 
gress are almost identical with last year’s. Not men- 
tioned, however, was the national commission on 
goals suggested in 1959. 





Introducing Professor Nograj .. . 


An Edueator 
Speaks His Mind 


By D. L. EMBLEN 


OOD morning, Dr. Nograj. I appreciate your 
G taking time out for this interview. 

Not at ail. These community-oriented 
activities are essential to the mutual understanding 
of all elements of the school-home-society com- 
plex. 

Fine. Now, suppose we start right off by your 
telling our readers what you people are doing in 
education. 

We integrate. 

All the time? 

No. Sometimes we coordinate. 

And...? 

We relate, too. 

Ever structure? 

Oh yes. 

What do you speak in? 

In terms of. 

I suppose you study many subjects and fields. 

No. We explore areas. 

Do you teach history? 

One of our instructional objectives is to de- 
velop an appreciation for our cultural heritage. 

I see. Well, I don’t imagine you all agree on 
everything. That is, you teachers . . . pardon me, 
I mean educators. Well, you don’t all believe in 
the same things, do you? 

Let us say that we conceptually distinguish 
other systems. 

No beefs with each other? 

No, although there are emotional conflicts 
between interacting individuals. 

But you do get together? 

Yes. We find a meeting of minds in inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

All of you, for example, study what boys and 
girls do? 

Hardly. We analyze the behavior of the whole 
child in relation to the culture. 

The whole culture? 

Well, the environmental totality. 

It sounds complicated. Are you ever stumped? 
That is, do you ever run into difficulties in this? 

Do you mean, are we confronted by problems? 
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That’s sort of what I meant, yes. 

Well, of course, in the dialectical interplay of 
organism-environment there are bound to ma- 
terialize certain symptomatic— 

All right. Let me put it this way. Do you run 
up against many difficult children—you know — 
real stinkers? Pardon me, I guess your term js 
the maladjusted. 

Yes, there are, unfortunately, some cases in 
which the adolescent’s behavioral adjustments 
have failed to articulate him with the world about 
him. 

You are concerned, then, with how the child 
gets along with the rest of the world. 

If you are referring to how one reacts to the 
impact of society, yes. 

And sometimes you have to hand out punish- 
ment? 

Please! We institute corrective procedures, 

Or? 

We may be required to impose regulatory limi- 
tations. 

Oh? 

That is, we place him in a remedial frame of 
reference. 

Well, what would you say is the chief problem 
that most teach—excuse me—most educators 
have to deal with in working with children? 

There is no professional consensus here, but | 
should say that we are mainly interested in the 
motivational and evaluational techniques designed 
to overcome the student’s retroactive inhibition. 

You mean, they forget what they are taught? 

Yes. 

And I suppose you try in many ways to make 
the kid see what he can do. 

We bring to light, through group dynamics and 
individual understandings and meaningful learn- 
ings, the talents and abilities that lead to further 
individual potentialities. 

I see. Well, thank you. I see that our time is 
running out, but I would like to ask this one 
question: Just what is it that you yourself do 
in education? 

Ah! You’ve put your finger squarely on a 
pivotal question. 

Do you know? 

We don’t pretend to know all the answers. 

Do you ever come up with an answer to any- 
thing? 

No, but our studies in the various disciplines 
sometimes eventuate in a clear body of suggestion. 
That is, the interpenetration of societal relation- 
ships is often too— 

Yes. I think I understand, I think. 

It is not always easy to do. 
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Exciting Experiments in Higher Education 


The vitality of many institutions 
in meeting the increasing challenges to higher education 
is good to observe. Here is a quick overview. 


By VICTOR J. DANILOV 


ITH the onslaught of grown-up post-war 
W varies only a few years away, higher edu- 


cation is seething from a series of experi- 
ments that have far-reaching implications. 

The number and variety of undertakings are 
so great that it is difficult for busy college and 
university faculty members and administrators to 
keep abreast of the flood of developments. Only 
a few can be mentioned here. 

The experiments, in general, are aimed at ac- 
commodating an increasing number of students, 
improving the quality of education, and/or making 
more efficient use of educational resources. 

They range from pre-admissions to post-grad- 
uation, and cover such diversified subjects as ad- 
vanced placement, educational television, continu- 
ing education for alumni, interinstitutional coop- 
eration, even the founding of new colleges and 
universities. 

The advanced placement program, launched 
by the College Entrance Examination Board with 
financial support from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was conceiv d as a means 
of giving college-level courses to he more able 
high-school pupils, with the hope that colleges 
and universities would welcome freshmen who are 
ready for advanced courses. 

The program started slowly, but rapidly picked 
up momentum. From an experimental eighteen 
secondary schools involving 532 pupils in 1954, 
the program has expanded to include more than 
350 schools and some 4,000 pupils. 

The basic philosophy of the program is that 
all pupils are not created equal, and that the very 
fast learner, like the very slow pupil, needs a pace 
different from the average. 

The advanced placement program cuivently 
covers eleven subject areas—American history, 
biology, chemistry, European history, French, 
German, Latin, literature and English composi- 
tion, mathematics, physics, and Spanish—but it 
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is quite likely that the program will be extended 
with more widespread adoption. 

At present about 360 colleges and universities 
are participating in the program; 210 are giving 
academic credit and advanced placement, while 
150 grant only advanced placement. 

An acceleration of the advanced placement pro- 
gram at both the high-school and college levels 
could have far-reaching implications on the sec- 
ondary and lower division curricula. 

Another experiment that could affect the col- 
lege curriculum is the superior student program 
financed by a $125,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The program, administered by the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on the Superior Student, with 
headquarters at the University of Colorado, has 
the specific purpose of promoting honors programs 
at state-supported universities and colleges. 

The administering agency serves as a clearing- 
house for information regarding superior student 
programs, publishes a periodic newsletter, spon- 
sors regional conferences, and counsels individual 
institutions on the formation and conduct of hon- 
ors programs. 

Special programs at the University of Virginia, 
Wesleyan University (Conn.), Wayne State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Illinois also bear 
watching. 

The College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia currently is experimenting 
with the so-called “Association System,” aimed at 
creating in a large undergraduate school the at- 
mosphere of a small liberal arts college with an 
enrollment of about 500. 

The plan centers largely around the university’s 
residence halls and counseling program. There are 
five associations, each covering two dormitories 
and having its own dean. Each hall also has a resi- 
dent adviser, a senior counselor, and five assistant 
counselors. 

The program is designed to provide closer su- 
pervision over academic and extracurricular af- 
fairs of college students and to inculcate in them 
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a growing awareness of the importance of pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily toward a college degree. 
Early reports indicate that fewer students are 
being suspended for poor grades or excessive ab- 
sences, that the majority of students are doing 
far better academically than they did before, and 
that the association deans are much better ac- 
quainted with the students and their problems. 


To Preserve Virtues of Smallness 


Wesleyan University, in Middletown, Conn., is 
approaching thie problem of institutional size and 
effectiveness in a slightly different way. The in- 
stitution recently received a $275,000 Carnegie 
Corporation grant to launch the first stages of a 
reorganization it believes will preserve the virtues 
of smallness while increasing its enrollment 40 
to 50 per cent. 

The plan envisions remaking the university into 
a federation of six or seven colleges, each devoted 
to one general area of knowledge. Each would 
have its own faculty, a student body of from 100 
to 250, and offer a number of fields of concentra- 
tion. 

Insofar as possible, students and faculty mem- 
bers would live in the same buildings and con- 
stitute social as well as intellectual groups. There 
also are provisions for such innovations as in- 
tensive six-week courses in language, during which 
students would spend each day with the instruc- 
tor, eating and working together. 

The program would feature seminars, tutoring 
groups, and independent study for upperclass 
students. Requirements for graduation would be 
at the descretion of the faculties and probably 
would include comprehensive examinations, re- 
search projects, and theses. 

John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, has called the Wesleyan proposal 
“one of the most imaginative plans in the last 
decade” and “one of the very few thoughtful at- 
tempts to solve the problem of expansion without 
loss of effectiveness.” 


An Experimental College in Detroit 


Another interesting program is being carried 
on by Wayne State University, where an experi- 
mental college is being established this year with 
the assistance of a $700,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Major innovation of the new college is that 
all students will be required to take work in the 
natural sciences, social sciences, and the humani- 
ties throughout their four undergraduate years. 
Traditional courses will be combined to form 
fewer and broader courses covering basic fields 
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of knowledge. Training in English composition 
will be an integral part of all studies in the 
curriculum. 

The college also will experiment with new 
arrangements for the better utilization of faculty 
time and for improvements in the conditions of 
learning. Courses will be taught through a com- 
bination of large lecture classes, small discussion 
groups, and independent study. 

As the students advance, they will spend an 
increasing amount of time in self-directed studies, 
This approach will make instructional costs the 
highest during the freshman year and lowest 
during the senior year—a reversal of prevailing 
instructional-cost patterns. 

The University of Illinois recently took a bold 
step forward in establishing a Center for Ad- 
vanced Study as a special unit of its Graduate 
College. Purpose of the center is “the encourage- 
ment of creative achievement and scholarship 
by providing recognition to scholars of the highest 
distinction and by providing incentives for the 
highest level of scholarly achievement.” 

Membership in the center will be open to the 
“most distinguished, most productive, and most 
widely recognized scholars” at the university. 
Nominations may be made by any faculty mem- 
ber, with the selection of candidates being made 
by the graduate dean in consultation with an 
advisory committee. Appointments normally will 
be made for five-year periods. 

Those persons named to the center will con- 
tinue to be members of their departments and will 
be carried in the departmental budgets. However, 
they will be permitted to devote more time to 
research and their pay will be supplemented from 
the center’s budget to give them salaries “com- 
parable of the best professorial salaries in Ameri- 
can universities.” 

A number of experiments also are going on in 
the area of continuing education for alumni. Stung 
by the criticism that they neglect the intellectual 
lives of alumni, many institutions and alumni 
associations are sponsoring special educational 
programs on and off campus. 

A recent survey by Howard W. Mort, executive 
director of the University of Chicago Alumni As- 
sociation, showed that 117 institutions and/or 
alumni associations have special programs and 
that an additional 152 are considering launching 
a continuing education program. The majority 
of these programs are lectures or courses held in 
conjunction with reunions. 

In 1956 the Fund for Adult Education and 
the American Alumni Council sponsored a con- 
ference on continuing education for alumni. The 
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consensus of the conference was that the continu- 
ing education of adults is a major responsibility of 
colleges and universities, and that each institution 
has an obligation to provide such education for its 
alumni. 

Michigan, Stanford, California, and a number 
of other institutions have had continuing educa- 
tion programs for more than twenty-five years. 
It has been only in the last five or six years, how- 
ever, that continuing education has become firmly 
established and widespread in the alumni field. 


Economic Forces for Experimentation 


Rising costs and expanding enrollments are 
causing institutions of higher education to take 
a second look at ways of minimizing expenses 
while maintaining or improving the quality of 
their academic programs. 

One result of this concern is the so-called 
“trimester” calendar being adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh this fall. 

Instead of having two semesters and three 
months of summer vacation a year, Pitt will have 
three sessions of fifteen weeks each and a one- 
month layoff. The plan will enable students to 
complete a four-year program in less than three 
years, and it will permit the university to handle 
50 per cent more students without adding to its 
physical plant. 

The new academic schedule will provide for 
full and efficient utilization of university facilities 
and the abilities of faculty members and students, 
according to Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield. 

As everyone knows, television also is being used 
to an increasing extent in higher education. The 
experiments at Pennsylvania State University and 
Compton College, and in the Chicago Junior Col- 
lege system have, among others, demonstrated 
the value of television as an educational medium 
and money-saver. 

The success of “Continental Classroom,” the 
first college course to be televised nationally, 
points up the possibility of offering college work 
on a much broader scale. Thousands of high- 
school science teachers enrolled in the atomic- 
age physics course offered over the NBC network 
during the past year. Approximately 300 colleges 
and universities accepted the course for credit. 

Another approach to keeping costs low is the 
pooling of resources, as exemplified by the seven- 
teen neighboring institutions that comprise the 
University Center of Virsinia, Inc. 

By working as a group through the center, 
tach institution is able to afford lectures by twenty- 
five to thirty leading scholars each year. Exchanges 
of professors also enable colleges to offer courses 


they lack by paying only a share of the exchange 
professors’ salaries. 

The cooperative efforts have paid dividends 
in expanded summer session, adult education, 
library, and research programs. The center has, 
for example, helped to develop the institutions’ 
research activity from a handful of sponsored 
projects to 153 programs in six years. 

Another form of cooperation is expressed in 
the joint department plan adopted earlier this year 
by the Universities of Chicago and Texas in the 
field of astronomy. The two institutions, which 
have been working together in astronomy since 
1939, will jointly award the doctoral degree in 
astronomy. 

The new department includes seven faculty 
members—four in residence in Chicago and three 
in Texas. Facilities of both universities are open 
to students registered either at Austin or Chicago. 

Under the plan, the McDonald Observatory in 
West Texas will be expanded as a primary re- 
search center, the Yerkes Observatory in Wiscon- 
sin will become a high level advanced study cen- 
ter, and a new observatory will be constructed 
near Santiago, Chile. 


Colleges Try Cooperative Plans 


A recent study by Robert H. Koenker of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., revealed 
that at least fifty-five institutions now have some 
form of cooperative arrangement with one or more 
institutions for offering graduate work. 

Two related developments receiving increasing 
attention are state and regional coordination of 
higher education. 

The latest state to establish a coordinating 
body for higher education is Utah. A nine-member 
Coordinating Council of Higher Education was 
created this year to review budget requests of 
state-supported colleges and universities, to con- 
duct state-wide studies of higher education, to 
make recommendations on the basis of the studies, 
and to perform other functions related to higher 
education. 

A recent survey of higher education in Michi- 
gan recommended that a similar coordinating 
board be established in that state. The proposed 
board would have power to require statistical re- 
ports in a uniform manner, to carry on educa- 
tional studies, to make recommendations to the 
legislature regarding appropriations to the in- 
stitutions, and to approve expansions of institu- 
tional degree-granting programs into new areas. 

The presidents of Michigan’s nine state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities have taken a 
stand in opposition to a central coordinating 
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agency. As an alternative, they have recom- 
mended a voluntary plan of coordination, under 
which an over-all budget, survey results, and 
other information would be submitted to the leg- 
islature. 

The pressure for increased coordination of 
educational planning has been responsible, to a 
large extent, for the formation of interstate com- 
pacts in higher education in the South, the West, 
and New England. 

Basically, the movement is an attempt by the 
thirty-five states involved to meet their financial 
obligations in higher education in a more efficient 
and more economical manner. 

Regional cooperation was suggested as early 
as 1938 by the American Council on Education as 
a possible solution to spiraling enrollments, pro- 
gram diversifications, and increasing costs. Since 
then three regional agencies have been formed to 
pool the educational resources of the states in- 
volved. They are the Southern Regional Education 
Board, the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, and the New England Board 
of Higher Education. 

The compacts are primarily concerned with 
the exchange of students in a number of pro- 
fessional fields, such as medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. Under the plan, the so-called 
“have not” states are permitted to send a limited 
number of students to institutions in other states 
having such programs. 

The regional agencies also are charged with 
conducting research on common educational prob- 
lems, disseminating information through publica- 


tions and conferences, and providing guidance 
in state and institutional planning in higher edu- 
cation. 

There is no question that state and interstate 
coordinating agencies are helpful in many re- 
spects, but only time will determine whether such 
coordination is in the best interests of higher edu- 
cation and the nation. 

The current search for better ways of educat- 
ing youth is nicely symbolized by the recent rec- 
ommendation by a faculty committee representing 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Smith, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts that a new liberal arts 
college be founded in the Connecticut Valley, 
This committee recommended that the number of 
courses be limited to a few basic offerings, that 
greater emphasis be placed on the student for his 
own education, that the faculty senate serve as the 
governing board, and that the academic program 
be organized simply into three divisions—humani- 
ties, social sciences, and science. 

The committee also suggested that there be no 
fraternities or sororities, no highly organized in- 
tercollegiate athletic program, no required phy- 
sical education courses, and no departments of 
instruction. 

The plan is a radical departure from current 
practices, but it indicates that one group of edu- 
cators, at least, is anxious to break the bonds of 
convention. 

As was mentioned earlier, these are but a few 
of numerous recent collegiate developments. How- 
ever, they illustrate the many intelligent steps 
being taken to meet the increasing challenges to 
higher education. 





Desegregation and Scholastic Standards 


> Has desegregation lowered scholastic standards? 

The U. S. Commission on Civil Rights took ex- 
tensive testimony from school superintendents who 
have integrated schools. In the Commission’s report, 
With Liberty and Justice for All, the answer was: 
“There has been no such lowering of standards as 
some had feared.” Cited as evidence: 

Washington, D. C.—Scholastic standards in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia have gone 
up, not down. 

Baltimore, Md.—A general effort to improve 
Baltimore’s schools has resulted in better schooling 
for both whites and Negroes. 

Louisville, Ky.—There has been a substantial 
rise in Negro performance two years after integra- 
tion; and a slight improvement among whites. 

Wilmington, Del., Oklahoma City, San Angelo, 
Texas, Logan County, Ky., Hobbs, N. Mex., and 
Leavenworth, Kans., also reported that scholastic 
standards have been maintained or better since 
desegregation. 


A Two-Year Masters at the U. of Chicago 


> To do its bit toward eliminating the “scholar 
who can’t teach” and the “teacher who doesn’t know 
his subject,” the Graduate School of Education 
at the University of Chicago has announced a pro- 
gram for a high-school teaching degree which: 


1) Compresses the methods courses needed for 
teacher certification. 


2) Expands knowledge of and intensifies research 
into the subject to be taught. 

3) Provides for a year’s on-the-job training, with 
a scholar looking over one shoulder and a teacher 
over the other. 


4) Takes two years to complete instead of one. 


Upon completion of the program, says Dean 
Francis S. Chase, the candidate will be awarded a 
master of arts degree in teaching in his chosen 
field. When he receives his first teaching assignment, 
it is expected he will start on a second-year pay level 
to make up for the extra year spent in school. 





New Developments in 





SCHOOL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By EMERY STOOPS 


cation get the focus of attention. Increased 

emphasis has recently been placed upon 

the administration of certificated and classified 
rsonnel. 

At the turn of the century, professional com- 
mittees, researchers, and school authorities were 
stressing Organization—hence, the development 
of junior high schools and the junior college. Dur- 
ing World War I the country discovered its lack 
of vocational and technical training. Smith-Hughes 
and other acts or remedies have followed. The 
testing movement first took the spotlight during 
the roaring Twenties. The depressed Thirties 
caused men and women to do what they always do 
in crisis: question and scapegoat education. So 
curriculum reconstruction got major attention. 
With the coming of World War II, audio-visual 
education grew up, and following the war, when 
schools had to be built and programs expanded 
with cheapened dollars, public relations moved 
under the spotlight. 

Then came the Fifties, with their stress upon 
human relations in school administration and 
supervision. When the decade opened, consider- 
able had already been written in the field of in- 
dustrial or civic personnel administration, but 
very little for school. personnel administration. 

It was not until the mid-Fifties that preparatory 
institutions of the U. S. began to emphasize per- 
sonnel training for administrators. Browne’ made 
a study of 222 such institutions and found that 
167 offered courses in personnel training for 
business, but only fifty-five offered courses in 
personnel training for school administration. None 
of the states required personnel training for the 
certification of school administrators and few 
personnel specialists in large city systems had been 
trained in school personnel management. Browne 
recommended that school personnel courses be 
required for certification, as well as for practicing 


. T different times different movements in edu- 
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administrators and personnel specialists in the 
field. According to a recent tabulation of person- 
nel courses in major institutions, the number has 
almost doubled since Browne’s study in 1954. 
Prior to 1950, schools which offered courses in 
schocl personnel administration were compelled to 
use texts in industrial or civic personnel manage- 
ment. Since the turn of the decade, a half dozen 
major texts have appeared in school personnel ad- 
ministration. Certification requirements still lag, 
but major schools of education are training admin- 
istrators in school personnel management as a part 
of their necessary pattern of preparation. This 


training pattern is one of the new developments 
in school personnel administration. 

The increased stress upon school personnel ad- 
ministration during the last decade has led to a 
questioning of traditional personnel procedures 
and a testing of practices adopted haphazardly. 
Research has sought objective answers in many 


of the school personnel processes. More than 
twenty studies have been completed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California alone. For example, 
Simons? studied recruitment procedures. He found 
that teacher applicants who are sought out as 
opposed to those who “drop in” remain in the 
district longer and rate higher on principals’ evalu- 
ations. 

Swenson*® and Banta‘ studied, respectively, the 
intra-district selection and the training of prospec- 
tive administrators. Swenson found that leadership 
qualities can be more accurately identified by 
fellow teachers than by principals. Banta describes 
many types of training for prospective adminis- 
trators, but found no consistent or one-best type. 

Johnson® found that when superintendents 
claimed they were formulating personnel policies 


1 Robert E. Browne, An Evaluation of Professional Education in 
Public School Personnei Administration. An Unpublished Disserta- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1954 

2 Aubrey H. Simons, An Evaluation of Recruitment Methods in 
Medium-size School Districts. An Unpublished Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1956. 

8 Leonard E. Swenson, Selection of Prospective Elementary School 
Principals, 1958. 

* Arthur E. Banta, Pre-Service Training of Prospective Elementary 
School Principals, 1959. 


5 Russell E. Johnson, The Development of Procedures for Formu- 
lating Policies Relating to Certificated Personnel, 1958 
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cooperatively and democratically, many of their 
teachers were unaware of such “cooperative” pro- 
cedures. Rafferty® studied pupil-personnel ratios 
in thirteen position categories for elementary 
schools. 

These studies, drawn as a few examples from 
only one institution, represent a new development 
in school personnel administration—an approach 
based upon research, scientific analysis, and tested 
procedures. 


Organization for Personnel Administration 


When districts are quite small, the superintend- 
ent handles personnel matters. As districts grow, 
a business manager is employed and is often 
delegated responsibility for classified personnel. 
Further growth brings the need for an assistant 
superintendent for instruction, who usually takes 
over much of the responsibility for certificated per- 
sonnel. The last ten years have given impetus to 
an emerging development: districts in many areas 
which approach seven to ten thousand pupil 
enrollments are employing a third assistant super- 
intendent, or director, in charge of both certi- 
ficated and classified personnel. Instead of having 
personnel responsibilities and functions farmed 
about among several administrators, the district 
establishes a personnel office with proper equip- 
ment and adequate clerical help. The large and 
medium-sized districts in southern California, for 
example, have moved rapidly toward the special- 
ized personnel office with a well-trained director. 
This is a new development in school personnel 
administration. 

Another recent development is school personnel 
administration based upon written policies as op- 
posed to capricious and individualized decisions. 
Small school districts may be administered as one 
happy family, but as the operation expands, per- 
sonnel policies should be cooperatively formulated, 
adopted by the governing board, and impartially 
administered. During the last decade many school 
districts have developed special publications, 
called regulations, administrative guides, or per- 
sonnel policies handbooks, as a means of placing 
personnel administration upon a policy basis. 

A recent highly desirable trend in school per- 
sonnel administration is for personnel policies to 
gain justification only if they can be shown to 
promote pupil welfare rather directly. In past 
years, many policies were advocated and im- 
plemented by employee organizations. This bias 
occasionally resulted in policies and procedures 
that served employees first and pupil welfare sec- 


® Maxwell L. Rafferty, A Study of Personnel-Pupil Ratios, 1956. 


ond. For example, teacher tenure policies some- 
times served as an umbrella to protect the unfit 
as well as the fit. Unless the unfit can be dismissed, 
it is obvious that pupil welfare is jeopardized, 

More and more, boards of education are ac- 
cepting their responsibility for the welfare of 
their employees. Professional associations, well- 
trained administrators, and fair-minded board 
members have brought this about. 

Business and industry have found that ac- 
ceptance of employee welfare pays off at the 
cash register. Released time for professional study, 
payment of tuition, recreation, health insurance, 
and leaves of absence are but a few of the ways 
in which commercial enterprises contribute to 
employee welfare. School governing boards are, to 
a degree, following company examples. Some have 
set up needed classes for employees and in other 
instances have paid training costs. Leaves and 
health insurance have been liberalized. The trend 
is toward increased acceptance of responsibility 
for employee welfare as a means of promoting 
pupil welfare. 

In prior years, employees were hired to do a job 
rather than to be “in on the know” of district af- 
fairs. More recently it has been shown that 
employees, both certificated and classified, do their 
work better when they understand their responsi- 
bilities and benefits and know the purposes of 
the program. Teachers do a better classroom job 
when they know the purposes of the whole school 
system, and custodians are more effective when 
they “know what kind of program they're sweep- 
ing up after.” 


Devices To Promote Communication 


The job description, written assignments, lists 
of holidays and vacations, printed salary sched- 
ules, house organs, small group conferences, ex- 
tracts from board minutes, special announcements, 
and, particularly, personnel policy handbooks are 
among the media which a capable administrator 
uses to keep employees sufficiently informed. On 
the other hand, recent developments call for just 
as many and just as effective media for keeping 
the administration and the board informed of em- 
ployee functions and purposes. Communication 
upon personnel matters needs not just a two-way 
telegraph but a continuous, multi-channeled flow 
of vertical and horizontal information. This de- 
velopment furnishes the nerve system for an 
effective organization. In a large district, it be- 
comes highly complicated. Increased and more 
effective communication by many devices is 4 
newer and commendable development in school 
personnel administration. 
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Thus it appears that great strides have been 
made in the improvement of school personnel ad- 
ministration during the last decade. Better training 
opportunities, recognition of the importance of 
personnel management, scientific and policy-based 
procedures, focus upon pupil welfare, greater 
board responsibility for employees, and more ef- 
fective communications—all of these comprise 
new developments in school personnel administra- 
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tion. Since the success of the school program is 
dependent upon effective work of employed per- 
sonnel, these new developments offer increased in- 
crements of learning for pupils. The most im- 
portant function of any administrator is the se- 
lection and supervision of outstanding teachers for 
all classes, and next in importance is the handling 
of the classified staff. 





Ideals for Tomorrow’s Schools 


By DONALD W. ROBINSON 


DOZEN leaders known for their interest 
A in public education were recently asked to 

state what single idea represented their 
most urgent advice for America’s schools. 

The highest common denominator in the dozen 
responses—and this is typically American—is 
the optimism that flows from satisfaction with 
the past coupled with a determination to achieve 
even more in the future. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins points the finger 
of responsibility squarely at the American people, 
citing Plato’s dictum, “What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there,” and adding, 
“The future of American education will be de- 
termined by American ideals.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt speaks of the need “to 
work patiently and individually to obtain an 
understanding of our fellow human beings and 
to urge the same urgent desire for peace in all 
of them.” 

Lawrence Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and Francis Parkman, head of the 
National Association of Private Schools, offered 
almost identical statements, asserting the need 
to guarantee to every child the opportunity to 
develop to the fullest his own gifts and talents, 
for the benefit of himself and of the nation. 

Arthur Corey, spokesman for California teach- 
ers, goes one step further in predicting that the 
American people will demonstrate in the future 
an even greater faith in their schools than they 
have in the past, suggesting that “the American 
people will prize its schools above all public 
institutions as the seed bed of a free society 
and as the treasury of the finest fruits of the 
human spirit.” 





MR. ROBINSON (Lambda 1781) is a teacher of social 
Studies at Carlmont High School, Belmont, Calif. 


Woven in with the optimism in some of the 
replies is a clear suggestion that some strengthen- 
ing of the schools is in order. Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, says, “America 
now provides a better education for all of its 
youth than any other country in the world, yet its 
aim should be to improve the quality of its edu- 
cation.” 


Milton Eisenhower believes that we should in- 
crease the academic load of the good students 
and increase the salaries of teachers. Concerning 
salaries he says, “We have been downright stingy 
with our teachers. For some reason we have ex- 
pected them to subsidize our children’s education 
through the acceptance of sub-standard salaries. I 
say in all candor that a one hundred per cent in- 
crease in these salaries is fully justified and would 
in a very few years pay great dividends to the 
nation.” At the same time he warns that we are 
too casual about education, adding, “It happens 
that most students do better work with a heavy 
load than a light one and that the rigorous pre- 
paratory training needed for successful college 
work is the very kind needed for intelligent citi- 
zenship.” 


L. D. Haskew of the University of Texas feels 
that we should “free tens of thousands of really 
superb teachers from a crisis psychology and from 
an environment full of half-baked and puerile 
nagging.” 

Others likewise point to the teacher as the key 
to good teaching. Nathan Pusey has consistently 
expressed his conviction that quality teaching can 
only be provided by quality teachers. In response 
to the questionnaire, President Pusey referred 
to an article he had written for Fortune Magazine 
of September, 1955, in which he made this state- 
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ment, quoted here by courtesy of Fortune, “One 
must begin by strengthening the quality of teach- 
ing. Devotion, knowledge, imagination, quick 
intelligence, patience, concern for others, aware- 
ness of beauty, grasp on principle, attractive per- 
sonality—these are the great qualities that make 
creative teachers.” 

Joel Hildebrand, chemistry professor emeritus 
and supporter of the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, is concerned about the position of the 
teacher in relation to others. He quotes California 
teacher Ben Rust, “No country in the world 
spends so little of its budget on direct classroom 
teachers’ salaries. No country in the world has 
so large a personnel who are not engaged in 
teaching but who are credentialed for teaching. 
No country in the world has introduced so many 
non-educational courses in the schools. No country 
in the world has so much supervision per teacher, 
and in no advanced country in the world is the 
status of the classroom teacher so low.” 

Mortimer Smith, an outspoken layman, insists 
that in order to make the child literate in the 
essential fields of human knowledge we need a 
reform of present methods of teaching children 
how to read. He writes, “I am convinced that the 
reason so many Americans are illiterate in the 
essential fields of human knowledge is that they 
have never properly learned how to use the first 
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tool of learning, the spoken and written language.” 
William H. Kilpatrick reminds us of the need 
for responsible democratic education, saying, 
“Since our existing civilization is not perfect, 
we stress the factors of creative and responsible 
citizenship, creative that new and better features 
may be devised to improve our civilization, re- 
sponsible that each new proposal may be reliably 
tested that it may really make for the common 
good.” 
Although not all of the respondents would 
share fully all of the views of the others, few 
are really contradictory. Our educational enter- 
prise has room for many divergent viewpoints. 


Through all these comments may be noted the 
common theme of devotion to quality and ex- 
pectation of even greater quality in the years 
ahead. 

This dedication to the ideal of improvement 
was well expressed by Francis Keppel, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education, who 
wrote, “Keep your nerve and raise your sights. 
I mean that American public education should not 
lose the moral force which has been connected 
with its growth and its role in American society. 
At the same time, it must devote a higher pro- 
portion of energy to insisting on higher intellectual 
standards.” 
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Three Centuries of Canadian 
Education: A Laudable Account 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN CANADA, 
Charles E. Phillips. Toronto, Canada: W. J. Gage 
and Co., Ltd., 1957. 626 pp. Reviewed by Carl 
Gross, professor of comparative education, Michi- 
gan State University. 


NE of the questions which will arise in the 

mind of the potential reader of this book will 
be, is it worth reading over 325,000 words spread 
over 600 pages in order to become acquainted with 
the educational history of a country of about fifteen 
million people—namely, Canada. The answer to this 
question is obviously affirmative if the reader is a 
professor of the history of education in Canada, and 
also obviously negative if one relishes only light 


reading and must have history served in glamorous 
tidbits heavily laden with folklore and humor. 

The real value of The Development of Education 
in Canada for the American reader is that it not 
only does what the title implies, but it presents in- 
teresting parallelisms to the history of American 
education, indicating similar problems, foibles, and 
achievements. The student of comparative educa- 
tion will find many of the chapters valuable in under- 
standing contemporary problems and _ practices 
(Chapters 14, 16, 23 are but a few examples). The 
author has presented excellent previews and sum- 
maries, which are of great assistance to the reader 
who wishes to get a cursory knowledge of Canadian 
educational history and choose only certain topics 
for extended reading. 

One of the laudable aspects of this book is the 
author’s own clear-cut democratic philosophy. He 
makes no apologies for the same and says in the 
preface: “The book is written from an uncompromis- 
ingly democratic and rather strongly equalitarian 
point of view. It is concerned with the education 
of all Canadians, not mainly with outstanding peo- 
ple, as historical works generally are. Its preferred 
criterion of knowledge and ignorance is not how soon 
enlightened words were spoken but how many lived 
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enlightened lives” (xii). This refreshing and forth- 
right statement is not merely a pious wish, but is re- 
flected throughout the book. 

Should any potential reader feel that the book 
may lack objectivity, he need only turn his attention 
to the treatment of a knotty and perennial problem 
in Canada—the dual public system of education 
arising from religious differences. Perhaps the Amer- 
ican reader might not agree with the author’s words: 
“As an educational issue, the separate school problem 
is logically insoluble” (p. 305), yet he will find that 
the author’s treatment of the subject is objective. 
The readability of the book is increased by the 
gentle humor and kindly evaluation as indicated by 
the following quotation: “Much of Nova Scotia is 

solid rock, and all educational institutions appear to 
have been built on this enduring foundation” (p. 
217). The author’s scholarship is in evidence on 
page after page of this history as he documents 
his statements from original sources, interprets them 
in the light of the canons of historical research and 
scholarship, generalizes only after a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the issue and after weighing the 
evidence. 

Dr. Phillips has handled dexterously the difficult 
task of tracing the educational history of a nation 
which has been described as having fourteen school 
systems (and actually having more, when all the 
variations of Newfoundland and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories have been taken into account). He did not 
overgeneralize by lumping all together, nor did he 
tediously write up the history of each separate prov- 
ince. The general trends are clearly evident, yet 
the variations caused by cultural, physical, and re- 
ligious differences are clearly identified. The rela- 
tionship between cultural-social forces and the edu- 
cational history of Canada are noted, particularly 
in Chapter 21, where the changed attitudes of the 
Canadians during the last hundred years are scruti- 
nized. Phillips summarizes by saying: “On the whole, 
however, in the new world of 1950 more people were 
sensitive to the aspirations of others than ever be- 
fore. They were less willing that the individual child 
or man, through inability to resist threats of dep- 
rivation and punishment, should forego the op- 
portunity to live his own life in his own way” (p. 
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390). This attitude has affected Canada as well as 
the rest of the world in educational thought, ex- 
tension of educational opportunities, curriculum and 
methods, subjects of the curriculum, standards and 
examinations, discipline and ethics, the teacher, and 
teacher education. 


As in other countries, these changes did not 
satisfy all the people. Traditionalists, people placing 
a halo around the past, and people preferring a dif- 
ferent educational philosophy have been critical of 
the schools. Phillips aptly notes: “There was never 
a time when critics did not complain that educational 
standards had fallen” (p. 505). The pages of edu- 
cational history indicates that this wail has been 
heard in every period of human development. In 
Canada also some individuals had become alarmed 
in 1830, 1874, 1884, and in other years that edu- 
cation generally was “in a deplorable condition” 
and that standards were slipping. Thus the epidemic 
of educational criticism in the United States is not 
without counterpart in our northern neighbor. 


As the reader concludes this thorough account 
of over three centuries of Canadian education, he is 
well aware that Canada must still solve several edu- 
cational problems. This reviewer feels these include: 
the role of the church and the school; the extension 
of equal educational opportunities in a nation whose 
heaviest density of population is concentrated in a 
small geographical area and where isolated pockets 
of civilization raise the costs of education tre- 
mendously if equal educational opportunities are 
to be realized; teacher education, which generally 
is still dually organized between the levels of in- 
struction, thereby promoting a class consciousness 
between the elementary and secondary teacher; fi- 
nancial support of education, which is harassed by 
the fear of the federal government, thereby prevent- 
ing complete equality between the provinces; and 
traditionalism versus liberalism. 


If any constructive suggestions regarding this book 
are in place, this reviewer feels that the influence of 


other countries upon Canadian education was 
slighted. For foreign readers, a few maps indicating 
the places mentioned in the text would have been 
helpful. 





> As the answer to “too much overcrowding of 
the curriculum in secondary schools” all over the 
world, a group of educators meeting in Unesco 
House, Paris, has made this suggestion, among 
others: 

“[We must introduce] better methods of teaching, 
which will give the student a mastery over the 
tools and techniques of learning and train his ca- 
pacity to learn independently. The emphasis should 
shift from filling the basket of the mind to that of 
training the mind into tempered steel which can cut 
its way through irrelevant accumulations.” 


> Ina 14-page pamphlet prefaced by Senator John 
F. Kennedy, editors of the Harvard Crimson label 
as “worse than futile” the loyalty provision of the 
National Defense Education Act. Calling for letters, 
resolutions, and editorials advocating removal of 
Section 1001(f) from the NDEA, they say, “The 
loyalty provision is ineffective, unnecessary, poorly 
drafted, discriminatory, and perhaps unconstitution- 
al . . . a present evil and a dangerous precedent 
for future federal legislation.” 

Harvard is among a number of universities which 
refuse NDEA loans because of the loyalty provision. 





What Impetus for Our Education? 


A PDK district representative analyzes good and bad 
aspects of U.S. education in the light of new economic, cultural, 
and political forces at work throughout the world. 


By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


in the press, our schools seem now to be 

suffering from too many “appraisals” and 
“reappraisals” by all sorts of real and fancied ex- 
perts. Such controversy can result in inconclusive 
stalemate or wildly divergent “cures.” Lay people 
are confused, and so are too many educators. 

Nowadays Pravda often writes with enthusiasm 
that much of the virility and success of the Soviet 
Union can be credited to its schools. As for us, 
we seldom make such remarks about our schools 
anymore, at least not with unanimity or convic- 
tion. 

Yet it is but a few years since U.S. schools 
were widely and unreservedly acclaimed. Through- 
out most of World War II it was pridefully com- 
mented that our fighting men, because they were 
products of an educational system that encouraged 
individual initiative and judgment, were superior 
to those of our opponents and most of our allies 
as well. Our men were not, we were told, helplessly 
dependent upon autocratic military leaders. There 
were, then, few to gainsay the claim that our 
schools were the best. 


( FTER many years of too much neglect in 


Goals of Dubious Quality 


The end of World War II saw the United 
States at the pinnacle of its prestige. Having 
sacrificed and suffered to crush our opponents, 
however, we began to seek the immediate and 
understandable goals of comfort, relaxation, and 
security. Automobiles, homes, television sets, and 
other consumer goods of all descriptions took a 
central place in the economy. Although higher 
education expanded beyond all expectations, even 
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allowing for the influx of servicemen subsidized 
by the federal government, the motives of those 
who sought it ranged from an idealistic love of 
learning to the less lofty aims of social prestige 
and an easier life. Moreover, nearly half of the 
very best high-school graduates (in terms of native 
ability and school record) lacked ambition to go 
on in higher education. In many cases, these 
young people come from an environment which 
ignores or frowns on intellectual pursuits. 

The rush of women into the labor force be- 
ginning with the war has become permanent. 
A third of all women, more than twenty-two mil- 
lion of them, are employed. Almost thirteen mil- 
lion of these employed women are married and 
living with their husbands. More than four mil- 
lion of them have one or more children under 18 
years of age. “Moonlighting,” the holding of 
multiple jobs, is common. The two-car suburban 
family, with an eye cocked on a summer home or 
world travel, has become a national ideal. The 
“living wage” is an illusion for many families, but 
to attain it both husband and wife will take steady 
jobs, even “moonlight.” There is no lack of drive 
and ambition, but the goals are of dubious quality. 

Thousands of high-school students over 16, 
especially in urban areas, hold down part-time 
jobs. Work experience has many values, and many 
conscientious boys and girls do help the family 
budget or earn some money for college. Un- 
fortunately, however, prevalent teen-age goals are 
automobile ownership,* an extensive wardrobe, 
and costly commercial entertainment. For many 
of our children and adults, these take precedence 
over rigorous scholastic effort. With jobs generally 
plentiful and paying good salaries, today’s af- 
fluence often outweighs rewards delayed by school- 
ing. Many schools reflect this emphasis on ma- 
terial things by increasing attention to student 
social functions in which dress and entertainment 
are commercialized and costly. 


_*Studies show a negative relationship between automobile owner 
ship by high-school students and scholastic achievement. 
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The School’s Dilemma 


For some time, the schools have been con- 
tending with material and human difficulties. Ma- 
jor growths and shifts of population have caused 
numerous national and local crises in securing 
facilities, equipment, and teachers. In the tug-of- 
war for the scarce supply of young manpower, 
many promising prospects have been bought away 
from teaching by higher industrial salaries. It is 
unfortunate that so much of the publicity devoted 
to the problem of teacher shortage has emphasized 
the negative, doling out pity for the “poor” 
teacher. The nearly complete oversight of the 
positive side of the profession has not helped 
teacher morale, nor has it inspired worthy young 
people to dedicate themselves to a service whose 
spirit they cannot discern. Significantly, reliable 
surveys show that young people who fifteen years 
ago rated teaching relatively low among the pro- 
fessions in prestige now place it considerably 
lower than ever. The spirit of service that the 
teacher shares with the doctor, minister, and social 
worker has largely been overlooked. Altogether, 
teaching has been painted with drab and unin- 
viting colors in the gallery of professional op- 


portunity. 


A Rival Looms 
Now, the thrust and accomplishment of the 


Soviet Union have jarred our complacency. Just 
as our country, earlier in its history, astonished 
the world by its vigorous development in matching 
and then outdistancing other nations, the Soviet 
Union now uses us as a yardstick in measuring 
itself. The U. S. is in a sense looking down un- 
comfortably from a perch upon a pinnacle of 
achievement, while a rival is climbing confidently 
up its slopes in science, industry, government, 
military establishment, athletics, music, art, and 
literature. There are, in fact, few fields of ac- 
complishment in which we do not face this de- 
termined challenger. 

Several developments in this race are worth 
noting here. We have based our material power 
upon our people and their education, and upon 
our natural resources. Our great industrial strength 
is the result. The U.S.S.R. is taking ever-lengthen- 
ing strides to match us. Soviet coal production 
now equals our own, and may shortly surpass it, 
although we still hold a large lead in electrical 
power and in petroleum production. The increase 
in Soviet steel production has been phenomenal. 
It is now about fifty million tons annually, com- 
pared with our 115 million tons. Germany’s pro- 
duction in 1941 was only twenty-three million 
tons, and Japan’s was eight million. It should 
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be noted that the Soviet Union uses only eight 
million tons of steel for consumer goods, while 
we use fifty million of ours for this purpose. 
Another striking comparison can be drawn in 
aluminum production. Our annual capacity is 
about two million tons. The Soviet Union’s is 
estimated at 710,000 tons, or about 22 per cent 
of the world’s industry, and is rising rapidly. 

Our own once-unique aim of universal educa- 
tion is well on the way to realization in both coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union is reducing illiteracy 
rapidly. One-third of its high-school population 
is in school, in contrast with three-fourths of ours. 
We have more than twice as many college-age 
youths in college as does the Soviet Union. We 
have about 50 per cent more scientists per 1,000 
population than does the U.S.S.R., but a greater 
proportion of ours are engaged in consumer work. 
Our ratio of engineers in the population is slightly 
higher. Much has been said about the great fi- 
nancial and prestige inducements for recruiting 
scientists in the Soviet Union. We have made re- 
cent gains in our own supply, but we should be 
warned that the number of new enrolees in en- 
gineering schools has dropped for the second 
consecutive year. 

Manpower comparisons show that we are now 
in comparative short supply of young men be- 
cause of our low birthrate during the depression. 
The high birth rate, beginning in 1940, will im- 
prove this situation considerably in another dec- 
ade. At that time the Soviets will be at a disad- 
vantage, because of their wartime decline in birth- 
rate. (Let it be noted that in World War II the 
Soviet Union had over six million battle deaths 
alone, or over twenty times our total. Its losses 
through hunger, disease, and other causes were 
uncounted millions more.) 


The Critics Are Heard 


There is no doubt that we have been smug in 
taking for granted that we hold superiority, if not 
monopoly, in almost every kind of achievement. 
We have been willing to share our wealth and 
know-how with a minimum of curiosity regarding 
accomplishments elsewhere. Our educational sys- 
tem has shared fully in this insularity. Our ne- 
glect of foreign language is probably symptomatic 
of the typical attitude. We are barely awakening 
to interest in the study of Russian, while in the 
Soviet Union 40 per cent of the secondary school 
students and 65 per cent of those in higher edu- 
cational institutions—a total of close to six mil- 
lion students—study English. 

Our country has by now turned to serious self- 
examination, and education shares in the process, 
in an atmosphere often clouded with emotion and 
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extremism. In the main, the discussants of our 
education are of good faith, but fail to grasp 
the many variables involved. Thus the parent 
typically sees the situation in the light of his 
child’s needs. He has convictions about the 
school’s function which vary as his child is gifted, 
“average,” retarded, specially talented, physically 
handicapped, or impaired in speech or reading. 
The age of the child will focus immediate interest 
in the child care center, elementary school, sec- 
ondary school, or college. 


The long-time teacher in a school serving a 
changing population may feel sure that the quality 
of education is changing everywhere. The pro- 
fessor in college and university is seeing more 
varied students than before. The superior stu- 
dents are probably as good, if not better, than 
ever, but there are many more others of the kind 
who formerly did not go to college. The major in 
hotel management, music, or business adminis- 
tration often has different attitudes toward aca- 
demic subjects than does the liberal arts student. 


Certainly, some criticism has not been well 
based. Some people who have never even visited 
vocational schools, for example, condemn them 
on obscure or hearsay grounds. A liberal educa- 
tion, featuring the classical studies, has been 
offered by others as the only justifiable pattern. 
Some extremists have abused educators from 
three absurd angles. One is that they are part of 
a planned conspiracy to defraud the public by 
perpetrating diluted “progressive” education. 
(Should we be thankful that there is usually no 
accompanying charge of subversive intent?) An- 
other claim is made that educators are victims of 
a nefarious educational plot (with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, as its center). A third charge 
is that educators are a dull, timid lot who really 
don’t know their jobs, and need to be “set right” 
by panacea-offering outsiders. (We know our 
ranks have been raided by industry, government, 
the foundations, etc., but some of us feel capable 
and devoted.) 

Included in abuse are the teachers college, 
which, some say, should be shut down or con- 
verted into liberal arts colleges that will really 
educate potential teachers. The critic who aims 
his barbs at teachers colleges argues that almost 
any well-intentioned person of academic attain- 
ment can teach successfully by a sort of instinct 
of “common sense.” Instruction in educational 
methods, accordingly, is time wasted, or may even 
be negative in effect. While these ideas are er- 
roneous and need to be corrected, we have to 
recognize that some graduates and faculty mem- 
bers of teachers colleges are not of the quality 
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desired. We can only do our best with what we 
have. Business, industry, and other competition 
have taken many of our best teachers college 
graduates and faculty, without complaining at al] 
about the training they have received. Teacher 
shortages inevitably mean larger classes, abolition 
of some services, and enforced employment of 
sub-standard teachers. These factors have weak- 
ened our educational product, of course. In many 
areas education is necessarily engaged more in 
holding actions than in progress. 

As the heart of our democratic system, public 
education should be the best available. Yet 
parochial and private schools have in recent years 
been making rapid gains, at a rate greater than 
the public schools. These independent schools 
have an important place in our program of edu- 
cation. Their phenomenal growth seems to be 
accounted for in several ways: (1) greater free- 
dom to choose a particular educational program, 
(2) social or prestige factors, (3) more people 
able to pay tuition charges, (4) lack of con- 
fidence in available public schools. In a few com- 
munities, private institutions have so far outdis- 
tanced public schools in size and support that 
very little interest survives in the latter. How can 
we convince the public that any serious weakening 
of our public schools carries implications of na- 
tional disaster? 


Some Comparisons 

Our problems have finally encouraged further 
examination of educational systems in other coun- 
tries. Comparative education, so-called, is now 
receiving belated attention. Again, on the basis 
of limited information, the panacea-seekers urge 
that we adopt the educational system, in toto, of 
this, that, or the other country. What was once 
stilted and “undemocratic” now becomes “the 
rigid academic discipline” that we need. Most 
other countries have a nationally controlled edu- 
cational system. Is that what we need? 

In England, laws prescribing free compulsory 
education to age 15 were passed only in 1944. 
At age 11 there are rigid “eleven plus” exami- 
nations to fill quotas assigned to each of three 
types of secondary schools, the top variety aca- 
demically being the grammar school, the others 
being the technical and secondary modern schools. 
Once the student is classified, there is little chance 
of transfer. The system has caused many prob- 
lems, and the examinations have been abandoned 
in many large cities. The “upper classes” send their 
children to private schools, thus by-passing the 
“eleven plus” procedure altogether. The labor 
party, it should be noted, is pledged to the es- 
tablishment of comprehensive high schools. 
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As for the Soviet Union, it has “free universal 
compulsory education” for ten years. (In rural 
areas, this is, more realistically, seven years.) 
Soviet education, of course, is under national con- 
trol, with periodic examinations. Although higher 
education, especially in science and engineering, 
is subsidized, there is vocational and technical 
education, with the familiar complaint of short- 
ages in skilled mechanics and technicians. (In- 
terestingly enough, the display of the Moscow 
Imperial Technical School at the Philadelphis 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 was a powerful 
force leading to the establishment of industrial 
education in the United States.) To those who de- 
lore our education of the mentally retarded and 
the physically handicapped, it may be pointed out 
that Soviet education provides for these groups, 
as well as for the gifted. Our question is not 
whether we should have one or the other, as some 
claim; the best educational effort must be exerted 
for all, whether they be gifted, average, specially 
talented, retarded, or handicapped. 

The Soviet Union has pedagogical institutes 
as well as universities for teacher preparation. 
Tuition is free for future teachers. Courses in 
pedagogy as requirements for the teaching license 
are “respectable,” as are teacher conferences 
and institutes. Teachers are well treated financially, 
are held in high esteem, and are in good supply. 

It must be admitted that no country can claim 
an exclusive right to brains and achievement. We 
have learned and borrowed much from the genius 
of many countries, Russia included. We should 
realize that we need to learn from other countries, 
not just teach and finance them. The world has 
always been complex, and grows more so. Little 
is to be gained from a simple turn or return 
to anything. Instead, our fundamental values need 
to be re-examined, and our intelligence, resources, 
and determination need to be led in an effort 
for better education. The route will be hard and 
complicated. 
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Some Suggestions 


In revising and strengthening our education, 
some of the following comments and suggestions 
may be worth examining: 

1. As a people, we need to decide upon our 
main hopes and goals in life, then proceed to 
implement them in our personal and family living, 
our communities, and our churches, as well as in 
our schools. The schools cannot remake characters 
that are being molded differently by other forces. 
Self discipline, work habits, and ethical values 
cannot be the products solely of school effort. 
People frequently make half-hearted demands for 
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an abstract kind of discipline in the schools that 
they themselves cannot administer, or are un- 
willing to accept for their own children. So soft 
have we become that one cynic has admonished 
our country to “keep double chins up.” 

2. Educators must be more decisive in inform- 
ing the people about the schools, and in making 
decisions on school matters. The population as a 
whole has a right to decide what major results it 
wants from the schools. Special interest groups 
can make known their special desires and needs, 
but the educators who are best informed on the 
total need must make policy decisions without 
being sniped at from every pressure group. 

3. Many bothersome distractions, from essay 
and personality contests to money drives, medical 
inoculations, and sale of transportation tokens, 
to cite only a few examples, drain teacher time 
and energy, and interfere with the main work of 
education. 

4. Increased effort is needed to encourage the 
gifted to realize their fuller potential. More school 
facilities and teachers are important, but every- 
one must contend with distorted values that in 
many communities suppress intellectual attain- 
ment. If the public still desires compulsory edu- 
cation for all through the high school, then strong- 
er support must be provided for handicapped, 
retarded, delinquent, and other deviant boys and 
girls. The justification for these expenditures, 
aside from humanitarian considerations, is reclam- 
ation of humanity from degradation and depend- 
ence on charity. Personnel to cope with these prob- 
lems need dedication, special preparation, and 
recognition. 

5. Current steps in curriculum revision and 
stiffening of graduation requirements are only a 
few of the many courses that need to be explored 
and charted. 

6. The material lot and social acceptance of 
the teacher must be elevated dramatically. The 
profession itself must redouble its efforts to win 
these things, but somehow public support must 
be gained. People say that they want only the best 
teachers for their children; then they are unwilling 
to pay for the best. This has been true for a long 
time. The depression of twenty-five years ago, for 
example, brought many fine persons with other 
career plans into teaching. It is foolish to wait 
for another such circumstance. Inadequate salaries 
also drive too many teachers to supplement their 
incomes on other jobs, to the detriment of their 
primary occupation. 

College professors in the Soviet Union earn a 
salary that is eight times that of the unskilled 
worker. In this country the ratio is scarcely three 
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to one. It is disconcerting, to say the least, to 
learn that the Soviet Union spends on education 
more than twice as much of the national income 
as we do of ours. Our national annual expenditure 
of some fourteen billions for public schools must 
be increased by an estimated ten billion dollars 
in the next decade. Some seven billions a year 
more are needed for colleges and universities. 

Industries, foundations, and other private 
groups have been generous in assisting schools, 
spurred by a variety of essentially worthy motives. 
Most donors have been circumspect about intrud- 
ing themselves as vested interest groups. In many 
instances, however, educators, through lack of 
time, thought, and coordination, have not chan- 
neled these outside aids to greatest usefulness. 
Often the schools are swamped with well-meaning 
and overlapping offers of help which need to be 
sorted out. 

7. Evidence seems to be adding up in favor of 
greater federal aid to education. Our people are 
increasingly mobile, while population centers are 
unequal in ability to support education. Thus a 
citizen is likely to become a liability or asset as 
he moves geographically, largely on the basis 
of the education he has had. Moreover, federal 
taxes take more and more of the tax dollar, leav- 
ing state and local government with fewer re- 
sources to tap. 

During the depression years, over 18,000 school 
buildings were constructed, with the aid of over 
700 million dollars of WPA and PWA funds. The 
timing of this construction was almost provi- 
dential. It is difficult to estimate the value of 
these structures in the war effort, and in providing 
nuclei about which the schools more recently 
grew. The federal funds supporting public voca- 
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tional education through the Smith-Hughes Law 
of 1917 and subsequent acts have produced 
results without federal domination. The land 
grant colleges, the handicapped, and veterans of 
military service have also benefited from federal 
educational aid. 

The effects of the 1958 National Defense Edu- 
cation Act with its concurrent expansion of the 
U. S. Office of Education are yet to be appraised. 
Other sorts of federal aid, including funds for 
school construction, need to be explored promptly. 

8. Education on all levels, despite the large 
scale of operation, devotes infinitesimal support to 
research. Despite the scoffers, rigorous research 
on teaching methods and other phases of the edu- 
cational process is needed, and more adequate 
means of dissemination must be found. To date, 
educational research largely has been piece-meal, 
inexpert, uncoordinated, inconsequential, repeti- 
tive, and conflicting. This contrasts sharply with 
research done in several other fields. Some chemi- 
cal companies, for example, spend upwards of 
four per cent of their gross income on research 
and development. In 1959, expenditures by all 
industries for research amounted to over nine 
billion dollars. In their research effort, these in- 
dustries drew many scientists from universities, 
and employed many more as consultants, perforce 
cutting into their teaching and leisure for pure 
research. 

Very recently, the U. S. Office of Education 
appointed an assistant commissioner for research, 
and earmarked several million dollars for educa- 
tional research. Congress has made three million 
dollars available for 1960. Here are overdue be- 
ginnings that need to be nurtured and greatly 
amplified. 





Who Can Rate Your Work Best? Sixth Graders—and You—That’s Who 


> Probably nearly everyone will agree that the 
proper criterion of a teacher’s merit is the amount 
of good, all-around growth he produces among chil- 
dren in his classes. The October, 1959, Journal of 
Educational Research reports an effort to measure 
this growth and then to see which persons in the 
school, if any, could identify the teachers who best 
promoted it. 

Growth of six-graders was measured in areas 
called the nine R’s—treadin’, ’ritin’, ‘rithmetic, re- 
search, reasoning, reporting, relationship of persons, 
recreation, and responsible work skills. A wide range 
of teacher efficiency was reported—the poorest rat- 
ing being 20 and the highest 88. 

Interestingly enough, superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and colleagues tended to rate good teach- 


ers low and poor teachers high. The only persons 
in the school system who were found to be pro- 
fessionally competent to judge the worth of teachers 
were their sixth-grade pupils (whose ratings pro- 
duced a .36 positive correlation with the criterion), 
and the teachers themselves (whose confidential 
self-ratings produced a .39 correlation). 

Other interesting findings: Classes taught by teach- 
ers whose average college grades were below 90 per 
cent achieved good growth while classes whose teach- 
ers averaged above 90 made very small gains. Low 
growth was discovered in classes taught by teachers 
whose ages ranged from 49 to 56 when compared 
with classes taught by teachers between 29 and 42. 

Because only 73 teachers participated in the study, 
its generalizability may be questioned. 
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The Kral Case—a Neglected Point 


Let’s remember that education is not simply stuffing 
youngsters with information. The Kral case points up this fact— 
but the lawyers may be overlooking it. 


By FREDERICK E. ELLIS 


E Kral case will go down as something 
more than a ripple on the usually placid 


waters of Minnesota legal and educational 
history. As most educators know if they read the 
papers, Mr. and Mrs. Kral have defied the Min- 
nesota statute making school attendance com- 
pulsory and are attempting to educate their son 
Tommy entirely at home. In the resultant clash 
and din of legal conflict, an educational fact of 
major significance seems somehow lost to view. 
This is the fact that education is surely not an 
island. Tommy Kral, as the loser in this un- 
fortunate episode, stands as a symbol of what we 
mean by an impoverished social environment. 

Education does not consist solely of the study 
—at home or at school—of fractions, formal 
grammar, German, geography, poetry, or any- 
thing else in isolation from contact with one’s 
peers. We need to remind ourselves that pupils, 
students—even patients in a hospital—are integral 
parts of their environment. Social pressures and 
points of conflict, as well as reinforcement of 
motives springing from other sources, are as 
important to the individual as formal learning ex- 
periences. The most important thing in education 
is the interaction of personality with personality; 
other aspects of the educational process are sub- 
sidiary. 

The importance of the early years of school 
for the developing individual can scarcely be 
overstated. The child’s attitudes toward certain 
types of authority, for instance, are laid down in 
the first few years of school. To be sure, group 
experience in large families or on the street may 
provide the context in which attitudes toward 
social authority may be developed, but the school 
carries the major share in the formation by the 
youngster of new attitudes toward the group. Con- 
versely, the school is in a position to act as a 
buffer, so to speak, preserving the unique in- 
tegrity of the child from the subtle though often 
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ruthless and harsh efforts of the group to make 
him “conform.” One must add regretfully that 
the school has too frequently been so preoccupied 
with the academic curriculum that it has neglected 
the opportunity to add significantly and meaning- 
fully to the youngster’s emotional growth. Doubt- 
less the lack of understanding of their own psy- 
chological make-up has seriously hampered the 
efforts of teachers to identify the psychic cross- 
currents and eddies in their pupils, let alone deal 
with them wholesomely. Notwithstanding, the 
school provides the child—under trained super- 
vision—with first opportunities to adjust and 
adapt himself to the demands of his peers and 
to the authority of numbers. 

As the word “education” implies, it is an art 
wherein the child is literally led out from the 
implications of family living into the wider world 
of neighborhood, town, and expanding culture 
to which he was born and against which his own 
uniqueness and worth must be measured. Tragic- 
ally enough, the foregoing is undoubtedly more 
in the nature of a hope for education than a 
description of practice on any widespread scale. 
Indeed, the typical classroom in either a public 
or a private school is an amazingly ineffective 
instrument for helping young people to become 
mature: dependency is the keynote. Parenthetic- 
ally, one must add that this is similarly true of 
the entire educational process culminating in the 
graduate school! These facts, if we be starkly 
realistic, doubtless prompted the Krals to tutor 
their son. The plight of conscientious parents in 
this regard is an understandable one. 

And yet even the best-intentioned parents en- 
deavoring to tutor their children may too often 
simply stuff them with all kinds of information, 
leaving them emotionally destitute and quite 
incapable of productively combining knowledge 
and the emotional life. Only in a living and 
fruitful relationship with one’s fellows is it pos- 
sible to learn this lesson; it does not come from 
the mere memorization of ethical codes, religious 
precepts, or family moralizing and preaching. The 
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emotional climate in which interpersonal rela- 
tionships develop has a way of intruding itself 
upon the human psyche in a manner and with an 
intensity which words and ideas lack. Plato long 
ago saw the problem with great clarity and he 
developed the subtle implications of it in his 
dialogues concerned chiefly with education, e.g., 
the seventh book of The Republic. For Plato it 
was with the psyche, or mind, spirit, and per- 
sonality of man, by which the union of ideas and 
things is achieved; one must grow not only 
through contemplation and study but through 
experiencing the profound and the tragic in a 
living relationship with others. 


Words Alone Don’t Change Behavior 


Perhaps teachers and parents need to take more 
seriously the bald fact that neither adults nor 
children modify their habits simply under the 
goading of words and doctrines. Memories and 
expectations are fundamentally what give much 
of life its form and direction. As long as we con- 
tinue to think of human behavior exclusively or 
even largely in terms of the rational and the 
volitional it will be extremely difficult to see the 
extent of impact upon the child’s present behavior 
of his prior experiences, which have been in- 
tricately influenced by sex, status, inhibitions, 
frustrations, and rewards. As adults we learn, 
of course, to camouflage conduct behind a mask 
of seeming reason and emotional poise. 

The founder of the kindergarten, Friedrich 
Froebel, wisely noted the strategic importance of 
play to the child’s development—the initial steps 
toward relating the self to its environment and 
to the personalities of other children. Similarly in 
adults, the drama, music, and the dance are im- 
portant media for resolving basic perplexities and 
meeting the emotional needs of daily life. The 
importance of fantasy, of the expressive arts, to 
young and old alike in the creation of new images 
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of themselves has received far too little recogni- 
tion from students of human behavior. Oftentimes 
these flights of emotion take place in isolation and 
in solitude; again they reach a conscious level 
only as the result of interpersonal experience in 
a social context. 

The redirection of adolescent strivings is— 
or should be—a prime function of a sound edu- 
cation for the youngster in school. The very 
existence of culture has been assured only because 
it has, in almost infinite variety, been played, 
painted, dramatized, sculptured, and sung; in 
short, it has been transmitted primarily through 
the media of the emotional and the aesthetic, and 
much of it is shared experience between human 
beings. Indeed, the fountainhead of our values— 
religious, political, and economic—is the social 
heritage. Man is far more a creature of culture 
than he is of nature. 

It is in the area of shared experience with his 
age-mates in the classroom, on the playground, 
in the school gang, that young Tommy Kral is 
being cheated. A primary purpose of education is 
to advance the pupil in his understanding of him- 
self in relation to the community. The ethical 
life, all that we mean by the term democracy, can 
be lived only within a society, never unto oneself 
alone. The word “community” implies shared ex- 
perience, belonging to and identifying with com- 
mon purposes, destinies, and loyalties. Tommy 
Kral is being denied that part of his heritage of 
freedom when, tutored by his mother at home, 
his education ignores the community rather than 
aids him to identify with it. Even the sharpest 
critics of the state, church, and community have 
been richly nurtured by those institutions. No 
youngster can adequately develop his moral and 
spiritual talents if he is separated from the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of intimate contact with one’s fel- 
low man. 





Coaching for College Boards of Little Help 


® Studies conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service indicate that it is a waste of money for an 
eager College Board candidate to pay for special 
coaching for the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
used by many colleges to screen applicants. Report- 
ing on the studies in the Autumn, 1959, issue of 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, John 
W. French and Robert E. Dear suggest that “the 
candidate would probably gain at least as much by 
some review of mathematics on his own and by 
reading a few books.” 


Teacher of German? Learn in Germany 


> Stanford University has announced an advanced 
summer institute in Germany for teachers of German. 
Seventy-eight public secondary school teachers will 
be selected from nationwide applications, and will 
spend eight weeks of intensive study at Bad Boll, a 
picturesque former spa near Stuttgart. Most of their 
expenses will be paid under terms of a contract 
with the U. S. Office of Education under the NDEA. 
Applicants should address Dr. Bayard Q. Morgan, 
Department of Modern European Language, Stan- 
ford. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





Minnesota Dean To Address 
PDK Luncheon at Atlantic City 


> Dean Walter W. Cook, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, will be the principal speaker 
at Phi Delta Kappa’s biennial AASA luncheon, to 
he held at the Madison Hotel Monday, February 15, 
at 12:15 p.M. Dean Cook’s topic is “Personality 
Related to Successful Teaching.” PDK President 
Charles R. Foster will preside. 

Phi Delta Kappans attending the AASA conven- 
tion may purchase tickets at the ticket booth in the 
auditorium. A few will be available at the hotel. 
Guests are permitted. The ticket price is $2.75. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors will be in 
session from February 13 through 15 at the Tray- 
more Hotel. Visitors are welcome. 


Education in the Fabulous Fifties 


> The Edpress Newsletter looked backward at the 
beginning of the new decade and identified a number 
of major educational events, as follows: 

1950: The Kellogg Foundation launched a multi- 
million dollar effort to improve the quality of admin- 
istration in public schools. 

1951: West Point expelled ninety cadets accused 
of cheating in examinations. 

1952: The FCC reserved 242 TV channels for 
exclusive use by schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational agencies. 

1953: Congress created the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

1954: The U. S. Supreme Court outlawed racial 
segregation in public schools. 

1955: Two thousand delegates assembled in Wash- 
ington for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 

1956: The Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education sent its report to the President. 
One recommendation: expenditures for education 
must double within ten years. 

1957: President Eisenhower ordered federal troops 
lo Little Rock to enforce the authority of the federal 
courts. 

1958: Congress passed the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Ben Brodinsky, Edpress Newsletter editor, made 
these selections as the ten events of 1959 most im- 
portant to education: 

|. The NDEA completed its first year of oper- 
ation by distributing $115 million and Congress voted 
5150 million for the second year. 

2. Federal courts found unconstitutional Virginia’s 


massive resistance laws against integration. 

3. Prince Edward County, Virginia, abandoned its 
entire public school system rather than permit racially 
mixed classes. 

4. The automatic teaching machine went into 
commercial production. 

5. James B. Conant issued his report on The 
American High School Today. 

6. The Ford Foundation emerged as a major 
force in the redirection of American education.* 

7. The U.S. Office of Education issued Soviet 
Commitment to Education, a report of the first 
official U.S. education misison to the U.S.S.R. 

8. The National Education Association published 
a two-volume report on delinquent behavior—its 
causes and possible steps for cure. 

9. Educators observed John Dewey’s one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary. 

10. Fire protection officials reported that 53,000 
public school buildings across the nation have been 
inspected to correct major and minor fire hazards 
(following the tragic fire which killed ninety-five 
students and teachers of Chicago’s Our Lady of 
Angels School late in 1958). 





*Explained as follows: The foundation allocated $16 million 
to explore new ways to educate teachers. One of its affiliates, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, reported an expenditure 
of another $12,200,000 to support experiments in new uses of TV 
for education, better utilization of staff, mew designs for school 
plant, and new ways to teach able students. Ford Foundation dollars 
were behind such diverse activities as helping the Connecticut 
State Board of Education re-state the role of the public schools, 
helping the Catholic School Board of the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
to serve better its able students. 


Egg-Crate Uniformity in School Design 


> Among criticisms of modern school design of- 
fered by the Educational Facilities Laboratories, set 
up by the Ford Foundation, is this major one: 

“The contemporary schoolhouse in its egg-crate 
uniformity presses down upon its occupants, dis- 
couraging them from the notion that teachers can 
teach and children can learn in arrangements that 
vary from the uniform group. Rarely does one see 
acknowledged in school design that certain types 
of learning—remedial for the slow, tutorial for the 
quick—should take place in smaller than classroom 
spaces, or that under certain circumstances a hun- 
dred or more children may profitably be gathered 
together from time to time to learn.” 


‘Flexibility’ Is New School Key Word 


> “Flexibility” is the key word in Images of the 
Future, published just a year ago by the NASSP 
commission on staff utilization headed by J. Lloyd 
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Trump, who recently joined the NASSP staff on a 
full-time basis in the commission’s last year. 
Trump aims for more flexibility in the use of 
instructional staff, in school design, and in schedul- 
ing to meet individual needs. But he is particularly 
impressed with possibilities of the team teaching 
idea, “the notion that we should bring in several 
teachers who have different kinds of competencies 
instead of using only one at the high-school level.” 
For school architects, Trump lists tomorrow’s edu- 
cational requirements in this order: 1) varied space 
for learners, smaller space where twelve to fifteen 
students can meet in a face-to-face situation and 
space for large groups of 100, 150, or 500, depend- 
ing on the size of the school; 2) space for teachers, 
space where they can work in privacy or where they 
can have group meetings, with clerical help available 
and books and instructional aids at hand; 3) a means 
of converting existing school buildings so they can 
fit into tomorrow’s flexible approach to teaching; 
and 4) continued creative thought given to school 
plant facilities so that they may make good use of 
constantly developing mechanical and technological 


aids. 


Changing Attitudes Toward Merit Rating 


> A long-term merit rating pilot study committee 
was organized in the fall of 1957 by the governing 
board of the Scandinavian School District (Fresno 
County, Calif.), the California Teachers Association, 
and other cooperating organizations, among them 
the California School Boards Association. Prelimin- 
ary findings and recommendations are carried in the 
September, 1959, California School Boards Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

Among the most significant conclusions is this: 
Teachers were found through interview techniques 
and other evidence to have changed their attitudes 
regarding merit salary scheduling. Moreover, after 
most of the teachers had attended a panel discussion 
of the whole subject, an anonymous teacher ballot 
resulted in a substantial majority vote for con- 
tinuance of the study. 


Districts Employing ‘Permanent Substitute’ 


> The full-time substitute teacher is coming into 
her own. According to a recent study made by 
Kay J. Anderson, an elementary principal at Simi, 
Calif., a significant number of urban school systems 
now recognize that the substitute teacher should be 
at least as well qualified as the regular teacher; 
hence they employ permanent substitute teachers 
who are under contract and enjoy the same status, 
salary, and other benefits accorded regular teachers. 
Anderson found some fifty districts, most of them 
east of the Mississippi, which hire substitute teachers 
on this basis. Most of the positions have been es- 
tablished since 1950. 

On days when not all permanent substitutes are 
needed in the classroom, they are assigned to assist 
with the testing program, to help in producing cur- 
riculum materials, to serve as helping teachers, etc. 
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Better Trainees, Fewer Teachers? 


> One of the tantalizing “implications for teacher 
education” reported in A Prediction of Effectiveness 
in Secondary School Teaching is this: 

“If programs to recruit candidates for teacher 
education were designed to obtain high-school seniors 
from increasingly higher academic performance 
levels, the result would be to increase the attrition 
rate.” 

It seems that in the eighteen upstate New York 
colleges involved in a ten-year study, many of the 
drop-outs (particularly among male students) were 
those who gave most promise of success as teachers 
and who attained the highest achievement scores, 

The above-mentioned summary report growing out 
of this cooperative study was recently published by 
the Division of Research, State Education Depart- 
ment, University of the State of New York, 46 
Chapel St., Albany. 


Little Cheer in Enrollment Increases 


> “Far from cheerful are the increases this aca- 
demic year over last in the teacher-training field,” 
says Raymond Walters, president emeritus of the 
University of Cincinnati, in making his annual 
American college-university enrollment report for 
School and Society. “The actual figures as well as 
the percentage of gain (6.3 per cent over last year in 
the freshman class) are far too small to supply the 
prospective [public school] teaching needs of the 
schools of America.” He adds that “how to obtain 
enough qualified scholars and scientists for teaching 
and research is probably the most formidable prob- 
lem faced by American colleges and universities.” 


Harvard Building World Religions Center 


> Harvard University is building a Center for the 
Study of World Religions. Here graduate students 
and visiting scholars from all over the world will 
live while they study at Harvard and mix with faculty 
and students. 

In future years, a Buddhist monk from Burma, a 
Shinto priest from Japan, and a Muslim scholar from 
the Near East all may live in the center, meeting in- 
formally and studying for degrees in the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Among the amenities: each apartment has a small 
kitchen so that the residents may prepare their own 
food to conform to the dietary regulations of their 
faiths. 


Who Needs To Know More, Anyhow 


> When the California Teachers Association 
sampled membership opinion about in-service col- 
lege courses a few years ago, the most surprising 
result was that more than half the 2,000 plus re- 
spondents expressed no opinion regarding their need 
for further course work in any area. 

But perhaps more significant was the fact that 
individuals who do have an opinion concerning their 
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need for further study recognize a greater need in 
the general area of professional training than in 
the area of subject matter. 

On the average, only about 1.5 per cent thought 
they “must have further subject-matter study,” while 
about 5 per cent thought they “must have” further 
course work in professional education. Percentages 
believing further study “would be helpful” were con- 
siderably larger in both cases, with the following 
highest in professional education: counseling and 
uidance, 25.7 per cent; psychological foundations of 
education, 25.2; methods of special subjects, 23.9; 
curriculum, 21.9. 

A full report of the study appears in CTA Re- 
search Bulletin No. 107, October, 1957. 


The Future for Higher Education 


> In the next decade, the number of Americans 
aged 18 to 21 will rise 57 per cent, and almost 
half of them will go to college. Expanding tech- 
nology will also make higher education a socio-eco- 
nomic necessity. (The term “college” may be so 
redefined that by 1990 every student with an I.Q. 
above 100 will complete a two-year course with the 
college label.) The prediction: by 1970 college en- 
rollment will nearly double to 6,400,000 and it may 
go as high as 9,000,000. ' 


Last summer 13 experts grappled with this pros- 
pect in a two-week symposium at Amherst College’s 
Merrill Center for Economics in Southhampton, 
N. Y. This month McGraw-Hill Book Co., sponsor 
of the meeting, published the results in a 304-page 
report (Financing Higher Education: 1960-70). 
Among the conclusions: 1) U. S. colleges will need 
50 per cent more teachers (450,000); 2) a full 
professor’s salary must be doubled to an average 
$17,000. Key guesstimate: while U. S. higher edu- 
cation now spends $3.6 billion annually, by 1970 
it will need at least $9.8 billion. Ted 


—Time, Jan. 4 


Super-Universities or Supermarkets? 


> “The interesting question is not whether the uni- 
versity will be active in the world of affairs—it 
willi—but whether in meeting the demands made 
upon it it will exhibit qualities of statesmanship, or 
function as a sort of badly organized supermarket. 
The truth is that the entanglement of the university 
with the rest of society has been in considerable 
measure unplanned, undirected, and inadvertent. As 
a result, some of the relationships between the uni- 
versity and society as a whole are mutually fruitful 
and others are not.” 

—John Gardner 


* * * 


_“A culture which permits science to destroy tra- 
ditional values but which distrusts its power to 
‘reate new ones is a culture which is destroying 
itself.” 


—John Dewey, Freedom and Culture 
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The Business of the Historian 


> “It is the business of the historian, with whatever 
theme he deals, to see to it that he does not approach 
it from a narrowly dogmatic view, that he presents 
fairly and with an attempt at comprehension the 
position of both sides in any great controversy, that 
he extracts from the point of view of each side 
something that is valuable. 

“We have just seen the leader of a nation unlike 
ours visit the United States. It is easy to condemn 
the prostitution of truth that occurs in Russia, the 
violence done to the human spirit, the cynicism with 
which partial knowledge is turned to the advantage 
of the state, the not-hidden belief in force that has 
condemned our generation to a competition or 
armaments such as the world has never seen, and 
behind which lies the specter of universal destruc- 
tion. It is not so easy to see the positive in 
Khrushchev’s way of thought. To me, at any rate, 
the question which he poses is this: 

“To what ends will the wealth of a democratic 
society he devoted? Will it be devoted to chrome 
and cosmetics, or to education and enlightenment? 
What are we spending in this country on education? 
What are the Russians spending? 

“In Moscow, a despotic government can impose 
any sacrifice it chooses on its people to advance 
education, or, for that matter, to promote any other 
social good. In this country we have to depend on 
the intelligence and far-sightedness of millions of 
people to keep our cultural life at a high level. We 
all want to balance the budget. But are we to balance 
it at a level where we will not spend for education 
what needs to be spent? Or will we courageously face 
the problem of taxation adequate to maintain and 
enlarge our educational services? Is it certain that, 


as of 1959, we have faced up to this problem?” 
—Dexter Perkins 


The Unbridgeable Gulf 


> “With the increased rate of change in applied 
science—in several instances consequent upon the 
progress of basic research—the gulf between the 
ignorant and the knowledgeable has grown rapidly 
wider. It was already dangerously wide when radio 
waves were first exploited. Now with electronic, 
chemical, and ultrasonic exploration it has grown, 
under our present educational pattern, unbridgeable. 
We have, therefore, a division into the few who 
know and the mass that doesn’t, and between the 
two there is little if any, communication. This not 
only violates a basic principle of democracy; it poses 


a danger to future social stability.” 
—Roger Burlingame, Jan. 9 Saturday Revieu 


* * * 


“The most important of all skills, that of living well 
with oneself and with others, can be acquired only by 
living in an emotionally stable and satisfying human en- 
vironment. If too many families no longer provide it, 
a vicious circle is created because parents cannot convey 
to their children what they have never learned them- 


selves.” 
—Bruno Bettelheim, Love Is Not Enough 
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For Free Public Education Through College 


Dear Editor: 

The admiral, the chemist, the university pro- 
fessor—all have missed the point. The citizens of 
this nation are not being told of the real need in 
education. 

This the citizen should know: Universal education- 
al opportunity is NOT available in the United 
States. The citizen has been misled to believe that 
mass education through the secondary level rep- 
resents all that is necessary to keep abreast of and 
superior to other nations. 

But the real need of America, and possibly her 
only chance of survival, is free public education 
through college. This education, for all who can 
profit by it, should be entirely tuition-free. Every 
individual should have the right of entry. No prior 
barriers, no test batteries or social and economic 
screenings, should deny the right to try. All fees, 
book charges, and other cost barriers should be 
reduced or eliminated. The mounting incidental costs 
of both secondary and higher education have be- 
come a real but often minimized problem for lower- 
income families. 

Universal free public college education should be 
just as American as the Constitution. We do not 
need to pay students to work at learning, as Russia 
does; but when we eliminate the cost barriers we 
can compete on more nearly even terms. Let the 
United States open wide the doors of its colleges, 
and the truth will keep our youth free.-—Cyrit W. 
Grace (Alpha Beta 727), head, Department of 
Education, Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Personally, We're Still Confused 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly disturbed by the review of Educa- 
tional Administration: Concepts, Practices, and Is- 
sues, a recent book written by Morphet, Johns, and 
Reiler [Nov., °59, KAPPAN]. Dr. Calvin Grieder, the 
writer of this review, committed a cardinal sin in 
pulling from context the statement, “The course 
in education is likely to lack some of the desirable 
depth that can be secured in courses in the re- 
spective disciplines [such as sociology, social psy- 
chology, and anthropology].” He asks the question, 
“Do the authors really believe that?” 

Of course they don’t believe in the contextual 
statement. An examination of the page that this one 
statement refers to indicates without question that 
the authors are talking about a graduate course in 
the school of education drawing the most significant 
knowledge from each of the related areas referred 
to earlier. To this the authors state, “The course in 
education is likely to lack some of the desirable 


depth that can be secured in courses in the respective 
disciplines.” 

Secondly, the writer of the review questions the 
amount of space devoted to discussing problems and 
issues in the book and calls it unusual. The authors 
must have had full knowledge of their purpose in 
that they included the word “issues” in the title of 
their book. 

Third, the writer of the review feels that the 
book is too general, is not factual enough. Again, 
it is apparent that the authors had no intent to say 
this is the only book in school administration—the 
absolute word. Instead, it is apparent that the intent 
was to write a book that develops the concepts of 
educational administration, points out some of the 
outstanding practices, and through the presentation 
of issues challenges the student of school adminis- 
tration to study them. 

Fourth, I question the propriety of a fellow author 
in the field writing a critique of someone else's work. 
I believe that we are all too prone to consider our 
way of doing things as the way and have, oftentimes, 
too little consideration for someone else’s way of 
presenting a topic.—RopeRIc V. Moore (Delta Nu 
67), assistant superintendent of schools, Merced, 
Calif. 


Questions ‘New Formula for . . . Research’ 


Dear Editor: 

May I express to you my sentiments about the 
growth of the PH! DELTA KaAppPaN. It has become a 
truly impressive and highly professional publication 
in recent years. In this development you can right- 
fully take much pride. The scholarly nature of the 
articles and a policy of reflecting many viewpoints 
makes the magazine almost unique in its field. 

Incidentally, | wondered how many other readers 
were as dismayed as I by George Baird’s article 
(“A New Formula in Educational Research”) in 
the December issue? The plan for an organized 
council for research serving an entire area seems 
most commendable. Some of the school study coun- 
cils have real accomplishments to their credit work- 
ing on this basis. But the element of cooperation 
seems omitted or well diluted, at least in the Cleve- 
land council. This appears to be another autonomous 
group (all businessmen) with the power of prestige 
and money, but little understanding of education 
to guide the exercise of that power. 

How long will it be before major research efforts 
will be adequately financed and guided by the pub- 
lic schools themselves? Must our schools always 
go a-begging for a handout to get research ac- 
complished? Must we continue to rely heavily on 
the research evidence provided by private founda- 
tions and associations with axes to grind as the 
basis for educational change? 

Mr. Baird’s formula may have doubtful merit in 
the long run!—Ben M. Harris (Lambda 1911), 
assistant professor of educational administration, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 
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ikes Issue with Woodring Review 


Dea: itor: 

| vt agree with much of Mr. Woodring’s re- 
Mr. Lieberman’s The Future of Public Edu- 
catio: {Dec., “59, KAPPAN]. Some of his criticisms 
are | well taken. 

Lic erman spells out his position regarding the 
m of public education when he discusses the 
r moral and intellectual sources of authority 
for professions. This is not a Machiavellian posi- 
tion, 2s Woodring suggests. I believe one could label 
the middle-of-the-road position more akin to the 
Machiavellian philosophy of expediency and ex- 


view 


direct 
need 


cuses than he could a “bold, courageous” radical 


position. 

There is another point to be considered in com- 
paring the humanitarian professions of teaching and 
medicine—one is socialized and the other is not. 
The problems inherent in this fact are myriad and 
call for statesmanship of the highest order. Several 
alternatives are apparent, but at present I agree with 
Lieberman’s proposals.—JosePH C. JURJEVICH, JR. 
(Pi 1290), research associate, State Education De- 
partment, University of the State of New York. 


To Use KAPPAN with Student Teachers 


Dear Editor: 

The December issue of the PH! DELTA KAPPAN is, 
in my opinion, one of the most valuable to appear 
in a very long time. The common-sense, rational, 
matter-of-fact approach to the problems of discipline 
and delinquency appearing in this issue comes as a 
breath of fresh air. For much too long we have been 
bombarded with one-shot panaceas and hysterical 
proposals, all trying in a simple way to solve the 
highly complex problem. I intend to make im- 
mediate use of this issue by discussing it with my 
student teachers. Let us hope that it will have wide 
circulation, for its practical value to teachers is 
beyond question.—GEorGE G. Dawson (Rho 2354), 
Social Studies Department, School of Education, 
New York University. 


... And with High School Seniors 


Dear Editor: 

I wonder if I could have permission to duplicate 
the very fine article appearing in the December issue 
of the KaPPAN entitled, “The Ten Imperative Obliga- 
tions of Youth”? I would like to place a copy in the 
hands of every one of our 190 seniors. 

While I am wielding my typewriter, I want to 
express my deep appreciation and great admiration 
for the excellent job you are doing in publishing 
such a uniformly superior magazine as the KaPPaAN. 
Every issue is packed with stimulating, thought- 
provoking material. The membership of the fraternity 
may well be proud of its printed “spokesman.”— 
Haroip L. Stoiz (Zeta 964), dean of boys, Shore- 
wood High School, Shorewood, Wis. 


Sick Psychiatrist Sick of ‘Sick’ Excuse 


Dear Editor: 

Listen: The writer of this letter has been ill 
the past two months and much disinclined to do 
much of anything. But along comes the December 
issue of the KAppAN; I happen to open and read 
your editorial and then I pass on to Melitta Schmide- 
berg’s article. And I get a boost that makes my wife 
think I am about recovered, so gaily do I read aloud 
to her these two articles. 

I am a child psychiatrist—dating back to the late 
1920’s. For years as director of a child guidance 
clinic, and later as private practitioner listening to 
parents and seeing children, I have seen the move- 
ment grow, and blossom without sufficient solidity 
of root: Everyone is “sick”; kids parrot the parents, 
teachers, and psychiatrists to the effect, “You can’t 
blame me—even you people admit it is our parents’ 
fault,” etc. ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 

I learned a lot of this the slow, hard, experiential 
way, and now I favor psychiatric treatment only of 
those we are willing to label as significantly abnormal 
and really unable. . -ForREst N. ANDERSON 
(Alpha Chi 93), M. D., 14317 Huston St., Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


We Need More Data, Says Researcher 


Dear Editor: 

I think that the idea of national specialty boards 
has value [Myron Lieberman, Dec., ‘59, KAPPAN]. | 
do want, however, to call attention to an oversight 
or lack of emphasis in the whole plan. 

In any such plan there must be some means of 
obtaining data about teachers and teaching, and 
visiting teachers (which is suggested) is but one 
means. McCall’s study has revealed that super- 
intendents and principals do not have enough data 
about their own teachers; that teachers and children 
have more data. It would seem that a rather com- 
prehensive system of compiling reliable and valid 
data about teachers . . . will have to exist and oper- 
—A,. R. MEAD (Beta Xi 44). emeritus director 
University of Florida. 
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Now Really, Mister Robson 


Dear Editor: 

I have just completed a thorough reading of your 
remarkable December issue. It is the best issue of 
an educational magazine I have ever read, and it is 
a safe bet that those who read it will have a better 
insight into their jobs than they had before. 

For the reader who hungers for the genuine sub- 
stance of wisdom, I think the most outstanding 
article is Melitta Schmideberg’s “Training for Re- 
sponsibility.” I wonder if you would be willing to 
grant us permission to reprint this article in Banta’s 
Greek Exchange? JOHN ROBSON, managing 
editor, Menasha, Wis. 
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... completely revised, updated, and expanded 


PREPARED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Director of Graduate Studies and Dean, Teachers College 


The new edition of this standard 
reference work, prepared under 
the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa 
for educational workers and 
teachers, is the only comprehen- 
professional 


sive dictionary of 


terms in education. 
Designed to clarify the concepts 


and terminology employed in 
educational writing, speaking, 
and teaching, it is the only in- 
strument of the profession as a 
whole which is dedicated to the 
exactness of words and the ar- 
tistry of precision. 

The Dictionary is concerned with 
technical and professional terms 
and concepts in the entire area 
of education. New definitions are 
included for the many new terms 
which have general 


come into 


various 


1945 in the 


areas of education and such re- 


use since 


lated disciplines as psychology, 


sociology, and philosophy; e.g., 


704 pages $9.75 


client-centered counseling, non- 
directive therapy, group dynam. 
partici- 


ics, small-group study, 


observer, and action re- 


Obsolete 


pant 
search. terms are de- 
leted, new meanings formulated 
for old terms, and new and old 
definitions collated for the entire 


revised edition. 


The definitions are arranged al- 
phabetically, with the exception 
of educational terms in a foreign 
which are 
the end of the 


volume. Only those foreign edu- 


language, grouped 


by country at 
cational terms most frequently 
employed in the study of com- 
parative education (particularly 
the schools of Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy) are 


de fined. 


SEND FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY NOW. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 





